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ACADEMIC SHADOWS ON THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE 


SAMUEL SELDEN 


Viewing the very short span of years 
in which the American Theatre has had 
its existence, one would be presump- 
tuous now to mark off any part of its 
history as a “golden age.” The color of 
gold has come, through tradition, to be 
associated with the hue of maturity—we 
speak of “golden grain” and a “golden 
harvest’—and certainly no one feels 
that the Broadway stage, or any other 
stage in this country, has yet had the 
opportunity to achieve that kind of 
ripeness. Perhaps some critic looking 
back from the year 2554 will write about 
a “Golden Age of the American The- 
atre,” but we doubt whether he will see 
it in any period we have yet enjoyed. 

Seeking to make a comparison be- 
tween relative lusters within a shorter 
span one may use, perhaps, the some- 
what more modest term of “silver.” 
Employing that term, one might refer to 
the drama of the vigorous 1920's as hav- 
ing an argent glow. The theatre of that 
decade was lively and productive. In the 
quarter of a century that has elapsed 
since then the silvery hue has steadily 
dulled. Statistics show that there are 
now a third as many playhouses in Man- 
hattan devoted to legitimate drama, a 
fourth as many plays produced each 
Samuel Selden, a previous contributor to the 
Journal, is Chairman of the Department of 


Dramatic Art at the University of North 
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year, and a fifth as many new scripts as 
there were twenty-five years ago. The 
prospect for the time ahead is even more 
discouraging. We are not now in an age 
of lead, but it is quite obvious that, 
whatever it is, it is far from one which 
may be described as brilliant. 

Worse than the decline in the quantity 
of drama is the deterioration in quality. 
We have seen, it is true, a small but 
very healthy growth in the field of 
musical drama. There was nothing in 
the 1g20’s that could compare with 
Oklahoma!, Carousel, The King and I, 
Finian’s Rainbow, and Guys and Dolls, 
and we still seem to be turning out some 
very acceptable light comedies. Our 
technical work is good; American de- 
signers are now probably the best in the 
world, our actors are competent, and in 
such men as Elia Kazan, Joshua Logan, 
Robert Lewis, Harold Clurman, and 
Guthrie McClintic we have directors of 
imagination and skill. Our production 
potentials are high. But there is little 
material of a substantial nature for our 
craftsmen to work with. 

Serious drama—not just tragedies but 
also comedies of thought and the 
warmth of the human heart—have most- 
ly vanished from the American scene. 
We have Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams. After them, whom? Where 
are the rising young replacements for 
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Sidney Howard, George Kelly, Eugene 
O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson, Philip Bar- 
ry, Elmer Rice, Clifford Odets, Lillian 
Hellman, S. N. Behrman, George S. 
Kaufman, and William Saroyan? Call 
the names of the young rebels, the per- 
sistent experimenters, the men and the 
women with something passionate they 
want to tell. Where are they? Have 
they gone to Hollywood? Or to Radio? 
Or to Television? If they have, where 
are their faces? Where are their voices? 
Are they afraid, have they buried their 
desires, or do they simply have nothing 
to say? 
I 


It is very true—and the workers on 
the New York stage are the first to 
admit this—that much of the enthusiasm 
and energy that once were Broadway's 
have not died but have pushed their way 
out into the country at large. There are 
more school and community producing 
groups than ever before; they are better 
organized and they do better plays. Some 
of them have become professional or 
semiprofessional and their standards of 
performance are often very high. In- 
creasingly, patrons who used to make 
the long journey to Manhattan Island 
for their annual playgoing now find 
that they can get what they are looking 
for quite satisfactorily and much less 
expensively, close by. 

What do the patrons see on these 
regional stages? In the June, 1953 issue 
of Theatre Arts, the editors presented 
the records of 190 off-Broadway produc- 
ing groups with which they had been 
in communication through the year. 
Of 825, presentations reported on, 52 per 
cent were copies of New York hits, 2 to 
3 per cent were taken from New York 
flops, and 27 per cent were tried-and- 
true classics. Less than 2 per cent were 
verse plays, new translations of foreign 
works, or similar nonconventional com- 
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positions. In all, not more than 6 per 
cent of the productions could be said 
to be experimental, and less than 10 per 
cent were new plays of any kind. Barn- 
ard Hewitt, commenting on these fig- 
ures, suggests that much of the blame 
rests at the door of the New York agents 
who lock up in their offices the best of 
the new scripts and refuse to let the off- 
Broadway producers use them. What- 
ever is the reason, the fact remains that 
the presentations in the country at large 
are voluminous but not very imagin- 
ative. 

The American Theatre, not just part 
of it but all of it, appears to lack 
strength at its core. It has ceased to be 
vitally creative. Why? The ready an- 
swer, the one which has so often been 
given, is that the cause lies in the temper 
of the times. This affects the playwright, 
and since all the other workers follow 
him, it also affects them. Every dram- 
atist, even the one who has dedicated 
his talents solely to the business of en- 
tertainment, must have a point of view. 
If a comic author needs it, the serious 
author needs it much more urgently. 
And about what can he have a real 
point of view in 1954? In the 1920's the 
world, especially that close by, was ex- 
pansive; human endeavor seemed to 
be well based, to be going somewhere. 
There was a little whimpering from 
members of the “lost generation,’’ but 
the prevailing mood was optimistic. 
Some considerable disillusion came, it 
is true, in 1929, but this disturbed most- 
ly just the surface structures of thought. 
The foundations of national morality 
were still there, the premises were still 
sound. Now there are questions about 
even those foundations—so we are told. 
Especially, as the writer looks out on 
a torn and confused world, he wonders 
where to start his own thinking. It is 
much more difficult for the artist to 
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focus his creative powers these days 
than in the much simpler twenties. 


Those who argue this way are speak- 
ing with a partial wisdom; but also, I 
think, they are making excuses. What 
apologists persistently refuse to recog- 
nize is that playwrights, and their com- 
panions, the performers, directors, de- 
signers, and technicians, have seldom 
concerned themselves very long with 
international or even national matters. 
The principal interest in drama_ has 
always been, and always will be, in in- 
dividuals—individuals in family groups, 
individuals in small sections of society. 
If one looks over the state of these re- 
lationships in the United States in 1954 
one sees considerable upheaval, but not 
enough to prevent the dramatic artist 
from taking hold of his thoughts with 
regard to the relationships somewhere, 
if he wishes to. How dependent on the 
present state of affairs in Korea, or in 
Iran, or in Europe, or the conflict be- 
tween the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic concepts of a balanced budget are 
the inner ideas of The Glass Menagerie, 
All My Sons, or Death of a Salesman? 
Are not the facts of life and death, fear 
and hope, hate and love, in the small 
circles of human communion still the 
same? Are not the old virtues of courage, 
affection, loyalty between friends, fidelity 
between husbands and wives, and a 
regard for the welfare of children or 
one’s neighbors still highly regarded, 
and believed in, by everyone, even those 
who chatter most vociferously concern- 
ing their cynicism about the world 
outside? Morality in the family and in 
the small social group has not changed 
basically for a long, long time. 


II 


It seems to me that the temper of the 
era can bear some of the blame for the 
poverty of our theatre, but not all. May 


not a part of the fault lie in the way in 
which our younger workers are now 
being brought up? Perhaps the early 
training, the early conditioning during 
the years of their greatest impression- 
ability has at least something to do with 
the attitudes they keep in their later 
years of productive activity. 


The apprentice artists and craftsmen 
used to obtain their beginning expe- 
rience in a rough and ready way, partly 
in the city theatres and partly in the 
hundreds of resident and circuit stock 
and traveling “repertory” companies 
which covered the land. To a great 
extent they had to rely on themselves, 
to use their own minds, discover their 
own ways. Now they get their expe- 
rience in a far more genteel and orderly 
course of work in community and uni- 
versity theatres. The opportunity to 
seek primary training on Broadway has 
become negligible, and the stock and 
repertory companies, except for short 
periods during the summer months, 
have almost ceased to exist. In the long 
run, the communities lean for their 
talent on the university drama depart- 
ments. So these now are the basic centers 
of preparation for the whole theatre 
world, both amateur and professional. 
The universities may not wish to be 
charged with this responsibility, but 
whether they are willing or unwilling 
the responsibility seems to be theirs. 
Generally speaking, the academic schools 
must take both the credit and the 
blame for not only the skills but also 
the shape-of-mind of the American the- 
atre apprentice. 


In many ways the young men and 
women in the schools are getting the 
best primary instruction they have ever 
had. They acquire a broad background 
in the dramatic literature of the past 
and the present; they study the history 
of mankind as well as the theatre; they 
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look into the worlds of science, philos- 
ophy, and art; and they get excellent 
training in voice production, bodily 
movement, the techniques of acting, 
directing, designing, stage engineering, 
costume construction, and lighting con- 
trol. They are taught volumes of theory 
about every conceivable phase of their 
subjects and they write lengthy critical 
term papers concerning these theories. 
There is little need any longer for trial 
and error in either thinking or practice, 
because the avenues of action have all 
been clearly marked. This is as true 
in playwriting as it is in the choice of 
a character wig or the rigging of a set 
of fly lines. There are of course many 
different books on technique, but they 
tend to have fundamentally the same 
approaches and follow the same general 
rules. The products of the students of 
these books have a high stamp of com- 
petence but not often, unfortunately, do 
they show much excitement. One does 
occasionally find in the works created 
a bit of novelty, a new “turn”—some- 
thing has been translated from the 
proscenium stage to the arena, or from 
the arena to the horseshoe, or from in- 
doors to a tent—but seldom indeed 
anything with the real glow of inner 
originality. 

Why? Is it because we have been so 
occupied by reasonableness that we have 
discouraged the adventurer? Are we so 
ridden by the incubus of conformity— 
conformity to ideas of sacrosanct “au- 
thorities’—that we dare not strike out 
into new paths of thinking and action 
for fear of being “queer,” of being 
misunderstood by our fellows, of being 
academically unacceptable? It seems to 
me that it is high time for us to re-assess 
the aims of our dramatic curricula. For 
what are we training our young people? 
To be intelligent about theatre, to know 
its past, and to appreciate its products? 
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If that is our sole purpose it seems to 
me that we are doing a good job. If 
we are trying at the same time to prepare 
a few men and women each year to be 
creative artists, to build the plays and 
performances of the future, we may 
need to do some new planning. 


Ill 


Where we probably need that is not 
so much on the lower levels of educa- 
tion, for there the existing programs 
are broad and free. No false pretenses 
are made in them. Boys and girls work- 
ing for an A.B. degree at the same time 
as they are acting, writing, and sewing 
costumes are under no illusions that 
they are being made “professional.” A 
few of these youngsters do eventually 
break their way into the commercial 
playhouse, but they and all their asso- 
ciates know that what they studied in 
college was only a small preparation for 
what they were called upon to do later. 


Those who do need further attention 
are the deliberate specialists, the stu- 
dents in the graduate schools. They re- 
gard themselves as professional since 
they are preparing themselves for ca- 
reers. Many of them will become teach- 
ers; a few of them expect to head com- 
munity theatres or go to New York or 
Hollywood. In any case, most of them 
expect to be, at least to some extent, ac- 
tive leaders of live theatres. Those with 
limited ambitions enroll in a program 
of work embodying reading, writing, 
lectures, and practice pointed toward an 
M.A. or M.F.A. degree. Those with more 
ambition aim at the Ph.D. Every self- 
respecting drama department in the 
country states readily that it tries to 
snare the brightest of its crop of younger 
students for this advanced work. The 
statement in the catalogue of the State 
University of Iowa is typical; describing 
the upward moving series of steps in 
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graduate study, it says: ‘For those of 
the highest promise, it leads normally 
toward the doctoral degree.” 


From the exalted band of these men 
and women of “highest promise,” it is 
anticipated, will come the best histo- 
rians, the best critics, the best all-around 
teachers of the future. From these same 
people will come also, it is hoped, the 
best authors, the best directors, and the 
best designers. They may not finally 
do personally most of the playwriting, 
directing, and designing in the institu- 
tions where they will be employed, but 
they will have the keenest know-how, 
and be the stimulators and the guides. 
From them will flow the stuff of art— 
to be received reverently and handled 
and shaped carefully by the less-expe- 
rienced apprentices, always under the 
guidance of the masters. 


How are these future leaders pre- 
pared for their tasks of inspiration and 
leadership? The doctoral program in 
every field of graduate study—and dra- 
matic art is no exception—is by tradi- 
tion a very rigorous training in the 
attitudes and methods of research. The 
watchword throughout is discipline. 
The student hunts facts; and to find 
them and then evaluate them honestly, 
impartially, and with steady vision, he 
must cool the natural heat of his blood, 
quit all romancing, subjugate his per- 
sonal feelings, view everything he 
touches with complete objectivity. He 
must assume the mind of a scientist, 
viewing both sides of every question with 
equanimity, seeing the strengths and 
weaknesses of each, never aligning him- 
self with either of the contending forces. 
If he ever permits himself to take sides, 
if he ever loses even by a little that 
perfect detachment which must be the 
first premise of the graduate student, 
he ceases by that amount to be a good 
investigator, and by the same measure 


to be an effective doctoral candidate. 


No one can challenge the reasonable- 
ness of this kind of preparation for the 
dramatic historian. It is essential. No 
person who respects truth can expect 
to find his way through the mass of 
fragmentary reports, half-truths, prej- 
udices, surmises, and even lies which 
have accumulated through the centuries 
in and around the stage, without having 
sharp eyes and a cool head. To be a 
good historian one must be a good 
scientist. But the question that will 
not remain quiet is whether the kind of 
discipline required of the researcher is 
finally of value to the creative man. 

Evidence points the other way. How 
many of the first-string playwrights, 
directors, and designers in the American 
Theatre today have Ph.D. degrees? We 
are not asking how many men and 
women who have completed doctoral 
programs now write, direct, and design, 
but how many have achieved a national 
eminence in their field after they have 
acquired their degrees? Very few. The 
researcher orients himself toward facts, 
the artist orients himself toward feelings. 
Three or four years of intensive school- 
ing in one direction or the other makes 
a straddle between two opposed ways 
of life almost impossible. Galsworthy 
has something pertinent to say about 
this: 

As truly as that oil and water do not mix, 
there are two kinds of men. The main cleavage 
in the whole tale of life is this subtle, all- 
pervading division of mankind into the man of 
facts and the man of feeling. And not by 
what they are or do can they be told one from 
the other, but just by their attitude toward 
finality. Fortunately most of us are neither 
quite the one nor quite the other. But between 
the pure-blooded of each kind there is real 
antipathy, far deeper than the antipathies of 
race, politics, or religion—an antipathy that 
not circumstance, love, goodwill, or necessity 
will ever quite get rid of.1 


1 John Galsworthy, Candelabra (New York, 
1933). P- 47- 
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It is rather obvious on which side of 
the dividing line the main weight of 
the dramatic artist falls. Facts he must 
use, many of them, if he is to be an 
intelligent, well-informed creator, but 
his primary attention must be centered 
on feeling. George Pierce Baker once 
compared drama to the path of the 
straight line which is drawn between 
two points: “A play,” he said, “is the 
shortest distance from emotions to emo- 
tions.” The predominantly objective 
attitude, the cool impersonal viewpoint, 
is the last thing the artist must cultivate 
when he is trying to produce theatre. 
Says Santayana in Winds of Doctrine: 
“The experience of the vanity of the 
world, of sin, of salvation, of miracles, 
of strange revelations, and of mystic 
loves, is a far deeper, more primitive, 
and therefore probably more lasting 
human possession than is that of clear 
historical and scientific ideas.” If one 
requires any proof of this statement 
one need to note only how little the 
ideas of history and science must have 
operated in the mind of Tennessee 
Williams when he wrote the scene be- 
tween Laura and the Gentleman Caller 
in The Glass Menagerie; or in the mind 
of O'Neill when he worked out the final 
dialogue of Desire Under the Elms 
when Abbie and Eben, lifted above their 
fear, their memory of lust and murder, 
raise their eyes to a new clean love: 
or in the mind of Miller when he com- 
posed the words uttered by the kneeling 
Linda Loman over the grave of Willy: 
Forgive me, dear. I can’t cry. I don’t know 


what it is, but I can’t cry. I don’t understand 
it. Why did you ever do that? Help me, 


Willy . . . I made the last payment on the 
house today. Today, dear. And there'll be 
nobody home. . . 


I recall with some concern an AETA 
session, in which I participated several 
years ago, on the value of graduate in- 
struction in feeling factors. The con- 
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clusion arrived at by two of the speakers, 
and concurred in apparently by most of 
the audience, was that emotions were 
strictly a by-product of advanced educa- 
tion and had no central place in the 
graduate training program. If they 
should be cultivated anywhere at all, 
they should be restricted to the under- 
graduate courses. It has seemed to me 
that those of us who really believe that 
emotions are of indirect, rather than of 
direct, importance in dramatic educa- 
tion should reread F. S. C. Northrop’s 
The Meeting of East and West, in which 
the auther shows clearly how Western 
Man’s obsession with science has brought 
him astounding achievement in every 
field except that of man’s spirit. Man 
in the West has taught himself so 
thoroughly to refer to his brain all im- 
pressions from the world of sensation, 
to check every impression of sight and 
sound to an intellectual theory, that he 
has made himself almost incapable of 
enjoying any longer the pleasure of 
feeling for its own sake. It is the “im- 
mediate aesthetic component of human 
nature,” Northrop says, which gives 
essential emotional and aesthetic charac- 
ter. 

This is one of the reasons why the . . . 
Modern, Newtonian, Protestant, Anglo-Amer- 
ican West which threw this emotional . . . 
component of both the natural object and the 
observing person out of the essential nature 
of both, to turn it into a mere projected, 
phantasmic, transitory appearance, has tended 
to leave the modern Anglo-American man in 
the state of aesthetical and emotional blankness 
and starvation which Grant Wood and José 
Orozco have portrayed.2 


IV 


What we have lost from our systems 
of training is the very thing which the 
researcher rightly abhors but which the 
artist must have. That is the ability to 


2F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East 
and West (New York, 1946), p. 304. 
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sense, to perceive, deeply—and to enjoy 
the very act of perception, without ask- 
ing right away what utilitarian purpose 
that sensuousness serves. In the realm 
of mental vision it is the eye of inno- 
cence. It means seeing nature and men 
and women simply without too many 
preconceived notions. It leads, not to 
rational conclusions, but to intuitive 
attitudes. “Art,” says Croce, “. . . is 
intuition, in so far as it is a mode of 
knowledge, not abstract, but concrete, 
and in so far as it uses the real, without 
changing or falsifying it... .” 

The strength of art lies in being thus simple, 
nude, and poor. Its strength . . . arises from its 
very weakness. Hence its fascination. If . . . we 
think of man, in the first moment that he be- 
comes aware of theoretical life, with mind still 
clear of every abstraction and of every re- 
flexion, in that first purely intuitive instant 
he must be a poet. He contemplates the world 
with ingenuous and admiring eyes; he sinks and 
loses himself altogether in that contempiation. 
By creating the first representations and by 
thus inaugurating the life of knowledge, art 
continually renews within our spirit the aspects 
of things, which thought has submitted to 
reflexion, and the intellect to abstraction. Thus 
art perpetually makes us poets again... . : Art 
is the root of all our theoretic life. To be 
the root, not the flower or fruit, is the function 
of art.3 


How contrary to the traditional grad- 
uate concept of art this idea is! 


V 


But why, we are sometimes asked, 
cannot our advanced disciplines cover 
both fact and feeling, and blend them 
into a single product? Norman Phil- 
brick poses this question in his article, 
“A Plan for a Graduate Program in 
Drama,” in the May, 1953 issue of the 
Journal. The author’s plan for a liberal 
doctoral program which will combine 
both sound research and practical ex- 
perience in the university theatre, and 


trans. D. 


3 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetics, 
Ainslie (London, 1909), pp. 385-386. 


will make the two courses support and 
enrich each other, is to my mind a 
generally excellent one. I hope devoutly 
that his plan will receive careful thought 
and will, in its general outline, at least, 
find its way into many institutions across 
the country. On rereading the article 
I find little to quarrel with, except 
what the author claims for it. 


Discussing the two kinds of training, 
one of which leads to scholarly expe- 
rience and the other to artistic accom- 
plishment, Philbrick asks: “Is it non- 
sense to suggest that the two can be 
correlated so that a student may develop 
both interests to the limits of his 
capacity?” It is my conviction that this 
may be done occasionally, but very 
seldom, given the unfortunate but un- 
avoidable fact of human limitations. 
There may be a few, but certainly very 
few, men who have been able to extend 
their energies to the point where they 
can feel they have fully mastered scholar- 
ship and at the same time fully devel- 
oped themselves as artists. The catch 
lies in the phrase, “to the limits of his 
capacity.” The capacity would, I am 
afraid, have to be a restricted one if any 
of those students designated as ‘most 
promising” would wish to attempt to 
find both limits in one life time. Phil- 
brick sees the best products of his pro- 
gram of study meeting the challenge of 
Gordon Craig who “asks for a superman 
in the theatre who is creative in all its 
aspects, who, through his imagination 
and skill, transcends mere craftsman- 
ship. The graduate program in the 
educational theatre in this country can 
be so designed that such a superman can 
and should emerge.” 

The thing that distresses me about 
the course which Philbrick outlines for 
the preparation of this superman is 
that it is extremely articulate about the 
scholarly side, but quite vague about 
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the creative. If a director wishes to 
produce Horace by Corneille or All for 
Love by Dryden he should know critics 
such as Minturno, Castelvetro, and Scal- 
iger and should furthermore “know how 
neoclassical criticism is related to the 
general movement toward a purification 
of language—toward the raising of liter- 
ary and cultural standards. . . .” This 
would be fine if the director is going to 
keep his productions tied to the neoclas- 
sical period. But does he wish to do 
this? What about all the other periods, 
including the great period of our con- 
temporaries? Will the director have time 
to make himself a complete scholar in 
every century and every national liter- 
ature? If he does this will he still have 
time to get the other backgrounds which 
are absolutely basic for even a moderate- 
ly ambitious director: some knowledge 
of the history and the points of view 
of the painter and the architect, of 
music—especially the great resources of 
solo and choral music, ancient and 
modern—and of the dance. How many 
styles of dancing does the average doc- 
toral candidate recognize? If his ad- 
vanced education lacks some instruction 
in this department how can he ever as- 
sure himself that his elaborately con- 
ceived plans of production will not be 
at the mercy of inept musicians, com- 
posers, and choreographers? The direc- 
tor himself must know the difference 
between good and bad and be able when 
necessary to suggest better. Dramatic 
production is, of course, the result of 
team work in which many talents are 
contributed by many people. However, 
if Mr. Philbrick’s ambition of achieving 
a Craigian superman who will lead and 
co-ordinate the mass of creative effort 
into a single shining performance is 
to be realized, he must extend the fields 
of his total study considerably beyond 
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the already far-reaching boundaries the 
author has described. 


The figure Philbrick is indicating has 
Faustian proportions. I am afraid that 
he can remain a dream only. I am afraid 
also that we must recognize that while 
the scholar and the practical artist need 
to be kept in close union for the enrich- 
ment of the work of both, they cannot 
be amalgamated into a single individual 
without a considerable act of compro- 
mise in the two very different lines of 
effort. Somewhere in the long process 
of educating the leader, the weight of 
principal attention must be thrown on 
one side or the other. 

Some of the educators in the fine arts 

have already arrived at this conviction. 
Stephen C. Pepper, writing about his 
department in the Spring, 1952 issue of 
College Art Journal, states: 
In the practice of art the department at Berk- 
eley definitely does not offer a Ph.D., and has 
consistentiy tried to persuade other universities 
of standing to maintain the same policy. This 
policy directly follows from the principle of tak- 
ing creative ability seriously as on a level 
with scholarly ability. The requirements for 
advanced work in practice meriting an M.A. are 
flexible enough to do no harm to a creative 
artist. But a set of rigorous requirements for 
creative work comparable to those in the history 
of art or in other scholarly domains would al- 
most inevitably lead to an extreme academism. 
Yet, if rules regarding what shall be required 
of an artist in his creative work are relaxed to 
give scope for his originality, and as a sub- 
stitute a certain amount of history is added, 
the result is likely to be a mediocre artist and 
an adulterated historian. 

Moreover, the only reason for a Ph.D. in the 
practice of art is pressure from the administra- 
tive officers of smaller colleges and normal 
schools who desire the security a higher degree 
seems to guarantee them of the competence of 
the man they appoint, and perhaps also the 
glitter of some capital letters in a catalogue. 
But actually in this instance a Ph.D. is almost 
a sign of lack of distinction. For artists with a 
strong creative desire have more important 
things to do than consider the demands and 
criticisms of a doctoral committee. A Ph.D. is 
no indication of an artist’s achievement, and it 
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is far better not to give such a degree than al- 
jow the impression to get around that it signi- 
fied something it cannot possbbly mean. A 
Ph.D. in the history of art signifies genuine 
scholarly competence. A Ph.D. in the practice 
of art could not possibly be brought to have a 
comparable significance. It is more likely to 
signify the opposite.4 

The problems of fine arts are not 
quite the same as those of dramatic art, 
it is true, but it seems to me that the 
fundamental question concerning the 
mixture of research and practice applies 
equally to both divisions. The teacher 
of facts must have some understanding 
of, some feeling for, the aesthetic com- 
ponents in the material he is dealing 
with, and in the same way the artist, 
or leader of artists, should certainly 
respect the truths of history in his 
practice; but neither of these men can 
attempt to make himself a competent 
specialist in the two fields without living 
a life double the length of the normal 
one, and developing a personality close 
to schizophrenia. 


VI 


The argument of this article may seem 
to be directed against the weight of grad- 
uate studies as they now exist in our 
universities. If it does, it fails to repre- 
sent the original intention. I am not 
suggesting at all that the scholarly work 
be discontinued, or even that it be 
curtailed. What is needed is not less 
but more of it. Let us go on building 
and improving our traditional programs 
of study in theatre history and in its 

4Stephen C. Pepper, “A Balanced Art De- 


partment,” College Art Journal, Spring, 1952, 
Pp. 168-169. 


companion, dramatic criticism. Let us 
never cut them down. But let us be 
honest about the products of these 
courses. They are historians and critics 
primarily, not creators. 


If these are all the leaders we want 
for our younger rising students, then 
let us say frankly just that, and no one 
will quarrel with us. If, however, we 
do feel that we need to balance the fact 
finders and fact weighers with some in- 
structors whose principal training has 
been in the freer world of sense and 
emotion, let us seek them in a place 
which is well removed from the science 
laboratory. Let them be as painstaking- 
ly prepared as the scholars. Let their 
work be viewed—if it is good—with as 
much honor and affection as their 
colleagues’; and let them be equally 
paid, with the same firm prospect of 
promotion and tenure. 


Unless we are inclined to accept the 
notion that the senses, that emotions, 
that free imagination springing out of 
the deep resources of human living are 
not yet worthy of a place of dignity 
among our dramatic curricula, we must 
find a place for them in our catalogues. 
Unless we believe honestly that academic 
programs, by reason of their special 
circumstances, cannot be shaped to do 
much more about the preparation of 
creative men, we must devise better 
ways for finding, stimulating, and de- 
veloping these men. The American 
Theatre needs scholars; also it needs 
craftsmen. Far above all it needs far- 
seeing, passionately feeling, and con- 
tinuously productive artists. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON AIMS AND 
OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE 


FRANCIS HODGE 


“What are we doing?” and “Why are 
we doing it?” are among the most signifi- 
cant and challenging questions that can 
be asked about educational theatre. 
Such questions—often leading to con- 
troversy—directly involve our basic edu- 
cational aims and demand constant, 
critical re-examination if we are to 
maintain a healthy and durable theatre 
program in our schools and colleges. The 
problem of finding answers to such fun- 
damental issues is most complex; but it 
is also rewarding, since discussion helps 
to clarify thinking and to sharpen views. 

In the thirty years during which 
drama and theatre have become a part 
of American education at all levels, these 
questions have been variously discussed, 
both formally and informally, at meet- 
ings and conventions, by AETA projects 
and committees, and in frequent articles 
published in theatre and speech journals. 
The symposium presented here is mere- 
ly one more way of looking again at the 
problem, and a way that can permit 
the broadest sort of review by reflecting 
personal and responsible opinion from 
the several levels of educational theatre. 
Contributors to the symposium have 


Francis Hodge, currently an Associate Editor of 
ETJ, has been responsible for compiling and 
editing the present symposium. He is a member 
of the staff at the University of Texas. 


written from such points of view as 
those of Creative Dramatics and Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, Secondary School, Col- 
lege and University, Graduate School, 
and Community Theatre. 


While such a symposium has the ob- 
vious virtue of presenting a cluster of 
opinions with which the reader may 
agree or disagree, wholly or in part, 
it has decisive limitations which make 
difficult the examination of such a broad 
subject as “Aims and Objectives.” The 
scope of the symposium is determined 
by the experience and ability of the 
participants; by the balance of views 
from the several levels, if specific dif- 
ferences in aims in a common pattern 
are assumed; by the necessity of pre- 
scribing a space limit of approximately 
500 words, a publication requirement 
which, for the most part, has the force 
of confining each contributor to the 
selection of one aspect of the major 
problem. Yet it is possible in this 
symposium as presented, together with 
subsequent correspondence and discus- 
sion, to get at the real heart of the mat- 
ter: What are we here for? Why edu- 
cational theatre? And in the process it 
is necessary to distinguish theatre aims 
from those of general education; to see 
differences, if they exist, in aims at 
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various levels; and to note the relation- 
ship between basic aims and programs 
or curricula—recognizing clearly that the 
latter are not ends in themselves but 
rather procedures to gain the desired 
ends. Only by such a careful and de- 
tached examination can we learn to 
avoid jerry-building and make a dynam- 
ic and prosperous educational theatre. 

No set order has been followed in 
editing the symposium. Since an over- 
view is intended, the comments have 
been arranged for contrast and variety. 
Nor has an attempt been made to eval- 
uate or judge the points made in the 
statements. Since the panel members are 
expressing personal opinions and thus 
represent no “official” view, all judg- 
ments are left to the reader. He will 
undoubtedly see reflected in these state- 
ments such basic educational considera- 
tions as the humanistic and fine arts 
values in the study and the activity; the 
school and the local community; the 
individual student among the not-so- 
talented-and-interested many; and the 
individual student among the talented- 
and-interested few. Comments on the 
symposium are specifically encouraged, 
and an attempt will be made to publish 
as much of this reaction as editorial 
space permits. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the Editor of ET. 

The question: What do you consider 
one of the most important or, if you 
wish to be more specific and preferential, 
the most important aims and/or objec- 
tives of educational theatre? 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


The major purpose of college theatre—as of 
any theatre—is the creation of works of art. 
In some hierarchies of the institutions of man- 
kind (Feibleman, for instance, in his Aesthe- 
tics), Art is rated just below Philosophy and 
Religion, which are placed at the top. I can 
accept that rating, with the reminder that all 
three are far above all the social, political, and 
economic institutions. It would be a threadbare, 


poverty-stricken religion without art—so art 
can be seen as the support of the institutions 
higher on the scale. But the relationship extends 
the other way too. Religion and philosophy 
are embodied in art—in as serious a way as 
the incarnation. The word becomes flesh. The 
vision becomes visible. Hence art is completely 
indispensable in any full communication, in 
any full teaching. It enlists far more of the 
complete being than mere words or mathe- 
matical formulae ever could, since it involves 
our feelings, senses, and emotions; it brings 
the abstract vision to life in a particular ex- 
perience. I believe that art is far more than 
entertainment, relaxation, release, or expres- 
sion. It gives us understanding both of partic- 
ular kinds of individuals and of the purposes 
and values of all living—giving us control, self- 
knowledge, and both objective understanding 
and subjective commitment. 


The American college theatre is partly com- 
mitted, I am glad to say, to the idea of learning 
by doing—learning theatre by learning all its 
separate crafts and practicing them together 
in the complete production. I say “partly 
committed” because it has not fully realized 
that its purposes are not those crafts but the 
complete production of a play, and of a play 
closely integrated with some vision of religion 
and philosophy. No one work of art has to 
embody a whole vision. Often a work can serve 
very well by enlarging or correcting a wrong 
tendency in cultural patterns—too bare a puri- 
tanism for instance. Hence a celebration of 
gaiety and color may at a particular moment 
serve a higher vision very weli. Often the col- 
lege theatre forgets its great responsibility in 
choosing plays. And the college theatre is not 
completely committed to learning by doing in 
the study of plays. It has too little relation to 
the study of dramatic literature and theatre 
history. Production ought to be as closely geared 
to the study of literature and history as the 
chemistry laboratory to the lectures and text- 
book. Fundamentally it is ridiculous to have 
dramatic literature and history in a different 
department from acting. And learning by do- 
ing should apply even more to drama than to 
acting or design. 

Actually I believe we have far too wide 
a separation of theatre practice from theory 
and study. I believe we already have too much 
emphasis in many schools on practice, or I 
might rather say too little emphasis on the 
general training of the student in philosophy, 
art, history, and aesthetics. What is wrong is 
the separation of practice and study; never for 
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a secrnd would I want to increase the book 
and classroom and library study completely 
isolated from production. In the classroom and 
library as well I believe in learning by doing— 
learning history by doing scenes from old plays 
in classes in styles of acting or in historical 
production. I try to make theatre history partly 
a course in acting scenes from old plays. Other 
courses that include actual practice in art and 
music, with some consideration of aesthetic 
problems of the organization of a work of art, 
of its idioms and forms and styles, can be ten 
times as valuable as reading and discussion in 
aesthetics as usually taught by instructors in 
philosophy who never tried to organize a work 
of art in their lives. Hence I am in favor of 
the liberal arts program over the more special- 
ized professional training program, but I have 
no respect for a general education course that 
does not give a chance for considerable experi- 
ence in training all the senses in several arts. 

Cullege drama work can be excellent pre- 
liminary preparation for radio, television, 
children’s theatre, and playwriting, and some 
work in those fields can be a useful incidental 
part of the training of drama people; but I 
believe none of them should be the main 
objective of undergraduate drama training or 
even of master’s work for most drama people. 
I have seen several schools where the central 
theatre program was almost lost in the de- 
mands of radio, television, or children’s the- 
atre, or the chimeric dream of producing 
another 47 Workshop and achieving world 
fame through playwrights of genius. Playwrights 
may come out of a good general-education 
course that has a rich experience in the arts; 
but I have seen schools so determined to 
produce playwrights that they succeeded only 
in turning out people who thought they were 
geniuses, with no need to practice the main 
business of acting, directing, or designing. I 
believe that a course in playwriting should be 
conducted primarily for actors, designers, and 
especially directors to learn play analysis by 
practice in putting a play together. If it helps 
someone who later writes plays, then that is 
velvet—something you might best achieve by 
not aiming at it. 

University of Arkansas 


WINIFRED WARD 
If we expect ever to have mature appreciation 
of drama in this country, we can’t wait until 
our young people are in college before introduc- 
ing them to it. The fine music education that 
goes on from kindergarten through high school 
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in almost every city and town accounts for 
the understanding and appreciation of thou- 
sands of adults for really good music. If our 
children were as well educated in drama as in 
music, the American theatre would not be the 
fabulous invalid that it is today. 

Communities which do provide adequate edu- 
cation in drama for children offer both formal 
and informal experience in the art, the one 
aspect complementing the other. Children’s 
theatre is the formal side of it—the play writ- 
ten by a playwright, and produced for child 
audiences with memorized lines, directed action, 
and a production complete with settings and 
costumes. Casts for such plays are made up 
either of children or adults, or a combination 
of the two. 

The main purpose of children’s theatre is. 
to provide enjoyment for child audiences; 
and along with this objective is the desire to 
form a basis for the appreciation of good 
theatre: the play itself, the acting, and the 
production. Because children are still im- 
pressionable enough to be influenced by the 


patterns of behavior which they see on the 


stage, the director feels a strong responsibility 
for the ethics of any play shown to children. 
There are evil deeds, of course, but it is im- 
portant that the sympathies of the children are 
always with characters of integrity rather than 
with clever rascals, no matter how amusing. 
Creative dramatics is the informal aspect: 
the activity in which plays are created by a 


group and acted with improvised dialogue, no- 


two versions being the same. Whether the plot 
is entirely original with the children, or based 
upon a story from history, literature, or cur- 


rent happenings, it is planned by children with. 


the guidance of a teacher or leader, and played 
with spontaneous action and dialogue rather 
than being written and memorized. 

This informal dramatic experience is en- 


tirely for the personal development of the 


children who participate rather than for the 
entertainment of an audience, and it does not 
depend upon talent. If a creative play is pre- 
sented for others, it should be in the nature of 
a demonstration, or a sharing with an in- 
formal audience of children; and when any 
costumes or settings are used, they should sug- 
gest rather than give a complete illusion of 
reality. 

What the experience in creative dramatics 
should do for a child is, through discussion of 
character and the playing of many roles, to 
(1) help him understand people who have 


points of view very different from his own; (2). 
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motivate him in working effectively with 
others; (3) encourage him to form the habit 
of thinking creatively and independently; (4) 
give him a controlled emotional outlet; and 
(5) enable him to acquire poise through much 
experience in thinking on his feet and express- 
ing his ideas. 

Children’s theatre and creative dramatics 
complement each other by setting standards in 
the formal theatre for the children’s original 
work; and, through guided experiences in 
Creative Dramatics, educating boys and girls 
to be far more natural actors and more dis- 
criminating audiences for formal productions. 

Northwestern University 


JOHN WRAY YOUNG 


For too long much of educational theatre 
has suffered from star dust in the eyes. Al- 
though the grim economic facts have been 
long apparent, many drama departments spend 
precious man-years of teaching talent trying 
to prepare playwrights and players for liveli- 
hoods which do not exist. As Arthur Miller 
said recently, “Only some twenty persons are 
now making a living writing for the American 
theatre.” The acting situation is equally 
desperate. Less than four hundred players are 
under contract in Hollywood, and Broadway's 
Equity continues to maintain the discouraging 
percentage of more than ninety per cent un- 
employed. 

It may be argued that the large yearly out- 
put of graduates trained in playwriting and 
acting can find happy avocations in their 
community playhouses. This is true enough 
and, from my particular point of view, it is 
most gratifying to have so many trained people 
coming to work at the Shreveport Little The- 
atre. However, I’ve wondered at times if it 
has been entirely fair to them to use their few 
college years in learning things which are not 
too directly related to the insurance business 
or the car selling by which they must earn 
their livings. 

Many drama departments have come to 
realize that they are chiefly engaged in 
“teaching teachers to teach teachers to teach 
teachers.” Some, quite properly, want to con- 
tribute to theatre outside the educational area 
and, of these, there are still too few who 
realize that the real opportunity for employ- 
ment is in the community-theatre field. 

Some departments have adopted a realistic 
attitude toward the development of com- 
munity-theatre leadership, but they are so 


few—and it is so late. It is still big news when 
a university announces such an obvious neces- 
sity as a course in theatre management. There 
are still too many excellent professors who seem 
to get an unreasonable thrill in thinking that 
their bright pupil might become a William 
Inge or an Audrey Hepburn. 


Twelve years ago (Oct., 1941) The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech published an article of mine 
entitled “A Curriculum Plan for a Major in. 
Play Directing.” Most of it is still, I feel, 
cogent. I recall one passage which said: “The 
College training ground must gain a sincere 
appreciation of the intricate and multifarious. 
tasks inherent in the profession of the Di- 
rector. It must be understood that this new 
and dominant figure of the theatre is artist and 
business man, visionary and executive. The 
Director must be a diplomat and ‘journalist, 
master of all theatre arts, and a magician who 
can make much beauty from little material.” 
How to produce this paragon is, of course, a 
matter which requires advanced thinking in 
relation to college training. We might start 
by granting that it is no easier to evolve a 
good community-theatre director than it is to- 
prepare a good civic-symphony conductor. 
Obviously it involves a rigid apprenticeship 
after five years of newly designed college 
training. 

Is it worth the trouble? Well, without the 
attention from the educational theatre which 
the problem deserved, we have today some 
twenty-two hundred community theatres suf- 
ficiently established to be consistent payers of 


royalty fees. The disappointed actors, the- 


failures in business, etc., who, too often, pur- 
loined the title of “Director,” are beginning to 
disappear from the community theatre. In their 
unlamented places we are getting better leader- 
ship, college trained—but the frequent gaps 
in their training for the peculiar demands of 
the community playhouse have to be filled 
by self-teaching. Too often the individual, and 
sometimes the organization, do not survive the 
struggle. 


Community theatre is not for the money- 
makers, the glamour boys. It is hard, hard 
work, That the community theatre has come so 
far in America with so few sources of properly 
trained directors is a matter for gratitude. I 
believe the rate of progress from now on will 
depend rather completely upon the efficiency 
and speed with which the educational theatre 
adopts the correct training techniques. 


Shreveport Little Theatre 
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MARJORIE L. DYCKE 


Like the political names, “Democrat” and 
“Republican,” “Educational Theatre” is a 
verbal tent covering a wide variety of philoso- 
phies and actions. To my mind, the one com- 
mon thread running through all educational 
theatre activities, distinguishing them from 
“show business,” is the insistence on the better- 
ment of the individual, physically, mentally, 
emotionally, morally, and socially, through the 
theatre phase of the world of art. I would say 
that any school or college theatre program 
lacking this element of development through art 
cannot be called educational, no matter what 
its other virtues, including whopping box- 
office receipts which are given to worthy causes. 
To be classified as “theatre,” these educational 
activities must be centered on dramatic per- 
formance. 

I think that a school, college, community, 
or other group is justified in claiming any of 
the following as educational theatre: 

Creative dramatics. Central aims: to free the 
imagination, overcome self-consciousness, and 
awaken sensitivity to other people and the 
world around. (Performed, but not for the 
public.) 


Corrective dramatics. Central aim: to develop 
and release desirable but dormant aspects of 
personality through the effective playing of 
roles calling for qualities which the student 
does not usually exhibit but would like to 
attempt. (Performed, but not for the public.) 


Play production. Central aim: to provide a 
worth-while emotional, intellectual, and 
artistic experience for both participants and 
audience, through which insights into human 
behavior and life values are gained. (Public 
performance.) 


Psychodrama and sociodrama, although edu- 
cational in aim, are not listed here because 
they have nothing to do with theatre training, 
experience, or appreciation. 

At the School of Performing Arts, where the 
emphasis is on professional acting preparation, 
our program includes creative dramatics, cor- 
rective dramatics, and play production plus 
background courses in history of drama, sur- 
vey of theatre production from playwright to 
audience; play analysis and interpretation from 
the actor’s point of view; lectures by working 
professionals on job opportunities in theatre 
fields; preparation for auditions; dramatic 
criticism; and technical courses in voice, diction, 
modern dance, make-up, stagecraft, costuming, 
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and business management. Playwriting is also 

available for qualified students. 

I don’t know of any other secondary school 
which can afford such a full program or which 
definitely aims at professional preparation, but 
I believe, from experience in other schools, 
that any program can and should take as its 
minimal aims in acting (which is the least 
common denominator in any educational the- 
atre program): 

1. Professional attitude toward work, fellow 
students, director. 

2. Concentration. 

3. Development of creative imagination in 
acting. 

4. Ability to use the concept that acting is 
doing, not talking. 

5. Ability to draw on own emotions and 
experiences to bring reality to the stage 
situation. 

6. Ability to use self, partner, and environ- 
ment to create reality. 

7. Understanding of the mainsprings of hu- 
man behavior: motivation. 

8. Keen observation of life put to use in 
acting. 

9. Knowledge of how to approach and prepare 
a role. 

10. Ability to follow and incorporate direction. 

11. Some development of voice, diction, bodily 
movement. 

In more general terms, the aims which I 
consider essential in an educational theatre 
program are: 

1. Development of each student as an individual 
(the student before the production). 

2. Continual growth of the teacher in in- 
terests, professional and cultural _back- 
ground, personal understanding, insight, 
imagination, resourcefulness. 

3. As professional a training for students in 
the field as is possible under the circum- 
stances. 


I inveigh with particular vehemenge against 
those teachers who, virtuously disclaiming vo- 
cational aims, drive themselves frantic with 
hastily-gotten-together productions of plays of 
little value in which show-offs show off, in- 
competents are cowed into compliance, and 
irresponsibility runs rampant, all in the name 
of educational theatre. Just as bad are the 
dead little pieces which run smoothly, with 
each stick delivering her lines, parrot-like, 
with beautiful diction and well-supported tones. 
This is the blow that killed Shakespeare. 


Most of the students at Performing Arts will 
not find their way into professional theatre (this 
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is true of any theatre school), but they will 
find their experiences truly educational. As a 
case in point, I cite the complaint of one of 
our senior boys: “The girls of Performing Arts 
can and do go out with college boys but no 
college girl will date a boy if she knows he goes 
to high school, so we are forced to go out with 
sixteen-year-old girls. The girls at P.A. dress 
with style, they have good speech, they are 
interesting conversationalists, they have social 
know-how. Where else can you find sixteen- 
year-old girls as mature as the ones at our 
school? There are so few outside.” A Miami 
Beach High School student who had expected 
Performing Arts students to be “stuck up” was 
delighted to find them “so natural and friendly 
and helpful.” Not at all incidentally, they also 
appreciate—as regular audience members—good 
theatre, ballet, concert, and opera. 

The program which aims at art aims at the 
best in life. Educational theatre can do no 
less than that. 

School of Performing Arts, 
New York City 


HUBERT HEFFNER 


If the limitations of space did not prevent 
my doing so, I would explain in some detail 
that graduate work in theatre and drama should 
include, among its requisites, the following: 1) 
rigorous selection of the students admitted to 
its programs; 2) a highly trained faculty of 
experts and scholars devoted to academic ideals 
and academic training; 3) an adequate plant 
and equipment, including a good research li- 
brary or ready access to such a library; and 4) 
extensive theoretical and practical training in 
the arts of the theatre (i.., acting, directing, 
design, construction, management), or technical 
training and professional training, if you 
prefer these terms. 

Graduate work in theatre and drama repre- 
sents, or should represent, somewhat more 
than mere technical training, important as 
that is. Technical training designed to equip 
a student for a job is an end in itself; whereas 
technical training in academic graduate work 
is merely a means toward an end. That end 
is the ability to interpret plays upon a stage. 
Such an interpretation is far more complex 
than is, say, the critical interpretation of the 
play in an essay or a lecture. For that matter, 
it is far more complex than is the actor's inter- 
pretation of a single role. It demands a com- 
mand, not only of the complex techniques of 
theatre, but also of dramatic analysis, an un- 
derstanding of the forms and structure of 


drama, and (in certain instances) of the 
historical period and ancient theatre out of 
which the plays from the past came. The 
student who is bent upon becoming merely a 
competent lighting technician might well dis- 
pense with training in play analysis, in acting, 
in theatre history, in directing, and in other 
phases of study that are essential to the grad- 
uate student working toward an advanced 
academic degree. Another criterion of grad- 
uate study, then, is its comprehensiveness. It 
should include training directed toward the 
mastery of all the arts of theatre and extensive 
training in the understanding and analysis 
of drama. Along with this comprehensiveness 
goes a continual insistence upon synthesis in 
the sense that the graduate student in the 
academic program must be led to see the inter- 
relations of the various theatrical arts as 
means toward the effective interpretation of 
drama. Though he should unquestionably 
specialize in the field of his particular interest 
and aptitude and should acquire a high degree 
of skill in his speciality, he should never re- 
ceive an advanced academic degree for that 
acquirement alone. 


A graduate degree should represent an ap- 
preciable mastery of the whole field of theatre 
and drama. Stated in other terms, such mastery 
means that graduate work should equip the 
student for and require him to do independent 
thinking. The undergraduate student is tied 
to the textbooks, the information imparted 
in lectures, the manuals of procedure, and 
other similar pedagogical materials. His task 
is to master terms, learn a body of facts, 
and acquire some acquaintance with rudimen- 
tary skills. The aim in graduate study is to 
free the student from textbooks and elementary 
manuals in the sense that he is taught to go 
beyond these to the primary sources and the 
scholarly research upon which presumably those 
texts are based. Such an acquaintance with 
scholarship and scholarly methods is essential 
to the development of the ability to think 
independently. Indeed, without a wide and 
intimate acquaintance with scholarship it would 
be impossible to say whether or not the thinking 
in any one field or subject is or is not independ- 
ent. Independent thinking does not mean 
necessarily original, new thinking—does not 
require a contribution to knowledge. It does 
mean an ability to discriminate among au- 
thorities, to understand and explain the meth- 
ods and procedures for arriving at conclusions, 
and to evaluate those conclusions. It means 
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also, and most importantly, the ability to apply 
in a practical way those scholarly conclusions. 
This ability to analyze, assess, evaluate, criti- 
cize, and choose intelligently among tenable 
scholarly theories is the minimum essential 
requisite of the candidate who is to receive 
the Master of Arts degree. Ideally, the doctoral 
candidate who expects to complete a Ph.D. 
degree within two years of graduate study 
should enter upon that study with this type 
of equipment. He would then be able tc spend 
his time, as he should, in furthering his ac- 
quaintance with research and research method 
and in the pursuit of his own research in the 
field of his special interest. The doctorate is 
not a professional or trade-training degree, nor 
is it a “teaching degree.” In_ established 
disciplines it is recognized as a research degree. 
It is designed to equip those who are to add to 
knowledge in their chosen fields; hence its 
program of training must be focused primarily 
upon scholarship. The generally accepted 
requisite for the degree is that the candidate 
shall present a research dissertation that is 
definitely a contribution to knowledge. 


Whatever the disagreement among American 
universities of high quality may be as to the 
requisites for graduate degrees, they are gen- 
erally united in the stand that the function 
of a university is primarily the preservation, 
perpetuation, and furthering of knowledge. The 
only way to further knowledge is through in- 
vestigation and research and that is the para- 
mount aim of graduate work as distinguished 
from postgraduate professional training. 


Stanford University 


EDWARD A. WRIGHT 


At my own institution, it is our conviction 
that the theatre in the college should consist 
of two parts working constantly in harmony 
and supplementing each other: the classroom 
where history, theory, and the academic rudi- 
ments of the arts involved in theatre produc- 
tion can be taught; and the laboratory, or 
college theatre, where practical experience is 
gained through experimentation and actual 
theatre production. Through one or both of 
these mediums the theatre staff has five distinct 
obligations: (1) to the students enrolled in 
the classes or working in the productions as 
well as to others registered in the university; (2) 
to the potential theatregoers in the community 
in addition to those who actually make up 
the audience; (3) to the university of which 
it is a part; (4) to the theatre as an institu- 
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tion, and (5) to itself, as a group of artists, 
teachers, and directors. 

We make no attempt whatsoever to prepare 
our students for the professional theatre, al- 
though everything that is taught can furnish 
a solid foundation for such further training. 
We exist to furnish all students an opportunity 
ta develop such gifts, talents, or interests as 
they might possess in any of the many areas 
which make the theatre the meeting ground of 
all the arts. It is, then, our purpose to train 
students as individuals—vocally, physically, emo- 
tionally, as well as socially, intelectually, and 
culturally; to nurture and direct any special 
abilities each might possess so they may be 
developed and used advantageously in what- 
ever vocation the student may choose to follow. 
It is also our desire to broaden his horizon by 
guiding him into as many related but non- 
theatre courses as possible. 

More often than not the college theatre 
offers the only live drama available, and if 
the theatre as an institution is to be kept 
alive at all, it is our responsibility. We must 
literally create an audience out of each student 
generation and in each community. To do so 
we must prove beyond doubt that our theatre 
is equally as exciting, as entertaining, and as 
worth while as radio, television, or the motion 
picture. This potential audience, even more 
than our student participants, must learn to 
crawl before they walk; and in the sense of 
understanding and appreciation, the latest and 
lightest Broadway comedy may, for them, be 
more “educational” or “cultural” than the 
finest classic. Both participants and audience 
must constantly be challenged, but we must 
not exceed their grasp. 

To meet all these obligations the educa- 
tional theatre should have two separate pro- 
grams. One might compete with other dramatic 
mediums and through honest competition 
create, challenge, and hold an audience. This 
is not only education; it is also essential to the 
very existence of the theatre itself. The other 
should be devoted to experimentation, revivals, 
new scripts, and those worth-while productions 
with little or no box-office appeal. Certainly 
both areas should be equally represented in 
any well-rounded educational theatre program. 

Finally each member of the staff must satisfy 
his own artistic and educational aspirations. 
Such satisfaction can come only through each 
member’s finding the most logical order for his 
five obligations and in some measure satisfying 
each. There will have been compromises, for 
such a philosophy constantly strives to bring 
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the greatest good to the greatest number while 
neglecting neither the crowd nor the individual. 

Some may consider this pattern hopelessly in- 
volved, contradictory, inartistic, and impractical; 
but it has functioned for almost twenty years 
and grown out of our basic conviction that the 
educational theatre must above all have some 
clear-cut, fully understood, long-range philos- 
ophy, and must thus know—at all times—exact- 
ly what it is trying to accomplish. 


Denison University 


MARY EVA DUTHIE 


A statement of objectives of educational the- 
atre involves a definition of the word educa- 
tional; and in turn we are led into the old 
controversy between the proponents of training 
to make a living and those who advocate the 
process of aiding the individual to live a full, 
complete life. Both processes are called edu- 
cation in our culture, but they are different and 
have different objectives. 

I have no quarrel with the schools and col- 
leges who are training candidates for the pro- 
fessional theatre, although the number of 
graduates that can be successfully absorbed by 
the theatrical professions is, and must be, 
small. Their goals must be quite different from 
those of the educational theatre which trains 
the thousands, indeed millions, whose work-a- 
day lives will be spent in other fields and who 
need the enrichment of their leisure with 
creative activity in theatre. The focal point for 
the first type of education will be theatre per 
se; for the second, the focus must be the indi- 
vidual. The first must aim to teach techniques, 
while the second type of educational theatre 
must awaken and quicken a deep urge for crea- 
tive experience in theatre and lay the founda- 
tions for discriminating appreciation of good 
theatre. Whether the individual is to function 
as an intelligent member of a theatre audience 
or as an actively creative member of a com- 
munity theatre, he must in his education have 
been given insight into what theatre means as 
the mirror of his culture and into the under- 
standing of great drama of all ages as the 
interpretation of man’s endless struggle. 

We have a tendency to talk of the community 
theatre as a definite entity in itself and to 
speak in general terms about its standards of 
production, its selection of plays, and its gen- 
eral level of appreciation. The community 
theatre is a movement, a tremendous social 
phenomenon, a rising of the people who feel 
the need of live theatre and will make it for 
themselves. Truthfully community theatres dif- 


fer one from another more than institutions of 
formal education, Each one is an independent 
unit in itself and there is no curriculum, no 
board of visitors, no higher governing body to 
hold it to high standards. Until recently it 
was completely isolated from its parent, the 
college or high-school theatre, and indeed from 
other cominunity theatres with which it shares 
common problems and ideals. As a form of 
continuing education the quality of each theatre 
must depend upon the theatre education it 
continues. 

Being a free community institution, it is 
peculiarly susceptible to strong leadership, 
whether that leadership be in the direction of 
good or bad theatre; and when a community 
group with its heterogeneous background of 
education and experience in theatre is blessed 
with the leaven of a few members who have 
caught the vision of what theatre is and can 
mean, it has the potential for attaining tremen- 
dous heights. If the leadership has had a 
mundane, uninspired experience in_ earlier 
educational theatre, the group will plod along 
on a lower level, but in spite of meagre satis- 
factions will, more often than not, stick together 
and continue to produce plays because the 
intense human desire for live theatre has been 
aroused. It is a fruitless exercise to study or 
even to speculate upon the quality of perform- 
ance, the quality of play selection, or the gen- 
eral standards of the community theatre. Judg- 
ment of activity by any arbitrary standards is 
futile, for the standards of each theatre will 
depend upon the backgrounds of the individual 
members, their leaders, and the social and 
cultural conditions of the community in which 
it lives. This makes it none the less “educa- 
tional,” for in each group as in any formal 
education the individual is changed through 
participation; in other words, the process of 
education is going on. 


From the point of view of the community 
theatre, then, the objectives of the educational 
theatre should be, from the kindergarten to 
the grave, to awaken in each individual a deep 
sense of the place theatre can have in human 
life as a mirror of his culture and other con- 
temporary cultures and as the interpreter 
through the ages of human emotions and hu- 
man behavior. This objective does not side- 
step the importance of high quality of tech- 
niques in staging, acting, and all of the other 
facets of good’ production. They must be taken 
for granted a$ some of the necessary means to 
the end. Techniques of production and styles 
of acting change, but theatre in some form will 


go on as long as there is human life. The 
individual who has been indoctrinated merely 
in the present standards and techniques will 
have a limited basis for growth, but the one 
who, along with his training, is guided into 
the wider outlook will be better able to adapt 
to changing conditions and his theatre will grow 
with him. 

I have mentioned the susceptibility of the 
community theatre to leadership. At present 
that leadership is haphazard and undefined. 
Eventually I should like to see the profession 
of community-theatre director accepted as 
completely necessary to a community theatre, 
as a teacher is to a school, or a pastor to a 
church, and to see a community-theatre di- 
rector as concerned with the _ individual 
growth of the members as are the teacher and 
the pastor. This will never happen while we 
think merely in terms of educating “for the 
theatre.” But as soon as we can think of the 
theatre for the individual and for his com- 
munity, the proper training of such leadership 
will inevitably become an important function 
of. the educational theatre in the university. 

Cornell University 


LOREN WINSHIP 


The December, 1951 issue of ETJ was an 
encomium to T. W. Stevens. As one reads the 
eulogies of former students and associates, it 
is apparent that Stevens clearly demonstrated 
the importance of establishing a curriculum 
of theatre courses based upon a_ workable 
philosophy of educational theatre which in- 
cluded aims defined in terms laymen could 
understand. Stevens’ theatre was successful in 
large part because of the comprehensiveness 
and quality of its curriculum. He believed that 
educational theatre is a creative, practical activ- 
ity which cuts across virtually all other subject 
areas. He insisted that it strongly motivates 
interest in cultural values of civilization. His 
was a theatre in which students practiced 
modern concepts of civic responsibility and 
discovered many personal and _ therapeutic 
values. Above all, through a curriculum com- 
prised predominantly of theatre courses, stu- 
dents were trained for a vocation which they 
could follow in professional, community, or 
educational theatres. 

Despite the prodigious efforts of Stevens, 
George P. Baker, and others, the educational 
theatre still occupies an insignificant position in 
most American public schools, colleges, and 
universities. The administrators of these in- 
stitutions are often blamed for this situation. 
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However, an objective study reveals that one 
of the principal reasons why the educational 
theatre has not yet realized its potential con- 
tribution is that many of those who now teach 
drama in the colleges design theatre curricula 
so inadequate and so superficial that students 
find it impossible to acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of the art and craft of theatre. 
Bulletins from many colleges describe a few 
“play production” courses offered by English or 
speech departments, even though such courses 
bear little or no direct relationship to speech 
or English. Some drama students are encouraged 
to think they have been prepared for profes- 
sional careers. Others are led to believe the 
combined major of speech or English and drama 
fully qualifies them to teach drama and produce 
plays. 

Public school administrators, most of whom 
still regard dramatics as an activity concerned 
solely with acting in a class play, employ these 
graduates to teach speech or English and to 
“handle the plays.” They might be qualified 
to teach English or speech, but they are 
woefully unprepared to teach drama or direct 
plays. Since they have been ineptly trained in 
theatre, they can hardly be expected to improve 
the generally mediocre quality of high-school 
play production. The texts provided for their 
pupils offer little assistance because the authors 
usually include a brief section about dramatics 
on the basis that the primary purpose of high- 
school drama is to improve everyday speaking 
habits! 

If the academic theatre is to attain the signifi- 
cant place in American education which its 
founders envisioned, we who purport to teach 
drama in our universities and colleges must re- 
examine our curricula. If our purpose is to 
train qualified drama teachers and _ theatre 
workers, a complete theatre curriculum is requi- 
site. If we propose that drama continue as a 
secondary part of some combination of courses 
in a liberal arts program, we must not claim 
that program will produce trained theatre 
workers or qualified drama teachers. The 
former curriculum can lead to the establishment 
of more effective educational and regional the- 
atres and may aid in reviving an ailing pro- 
fessional theatre. The latter can make only 
an incidental contribution to the development 
of our theatre. 

University of Texas 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 


The secondary-school educational theatre, as 
both a curricular and an extracurricular activity, 
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can be an integral part of the education of 
youth. While its aims and objectives may vary 
from school to school in specific practice, there 
is general acceptance of what theatre and 
theatre courses in the high school should do. 

Perhaps most significant of these aims is the 
provision through the theatre of a _ healthy, 
co-operative, social activity within the frame- 
work of the school. The sense of belonging to 
a group project, so essential to adequate 
adolescent development, is a prime raison d'etre 
for high-school drama. Making friends, help- 
ing one another backstage, feeling that one is 
a necessary part of a group, and sensing the 
growth and accomplishment that producing a 
play provides are all part of this social objective. 

The secondary-school theatre also offers an 
opportunity for a creative endeavor which may 
function both as vicarious release and as in- 
telligent insight through dramatic experience. 
Arousing feeling or thought in an audience is 
an important creative accomplishment. And 
just as important is the satisfaction of having 
created an art object which is all the more per- 
sonal because it is human, At the same time, 
pleasure is given to both actors and audience 
through the sharing together for a few hours 
of a common artistic experience, 


In theatre work, the school can also provide 
a practical laboratory in which skills learned 
elsewhere in the school may be applied. Lessons 
in physics are put to use in flying flats and 
setting the light board; knowledge of art is 
employed in painting the set; skill acquired in 
industrial arts classes is employed in building 
flats. The examples are as endless as the 
school itself is extensive. That theatre which is 
most vitally and truly educational never over- 
looks this laboratory objective and is constantly 
enlarging its range of experiences. 


But at the same time, the secondary-school 
theatre attempts to look ahead beyond the 
formal education of its students, by showing 
them an avenue to follow in seeking, as adults, 
leisure-time activities. It is within this general 
objective that three major aims should be con- 
sidered: 

(1) The theatre can be a profitable and 
pleasurable hobby in which working adults 
may participate. 

(2) With its fellow arts of television, radio, 
and the motion picture, the theatre may be a 
stimulating and enjoyable means of education 
and relaxation. 

(3) Discrimination and standards by which 
to evaluate these arts can be of lasting value 
in adult life. 
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Perhaps the most rewarding experience for 
the high-school drama teacher is introducing 
a world of art and ideology to adolescents 
through plays and playwrights. This need 
not mean an unhealthy preoccupation with 
“art theatre” nor an over-emphasis on “ivory 
tower” analysis. Rather it should be an exciting 
adventure wherein significant minds and diverse 
experiences are explored. The iconoclasm of 
Ibsen and Shaw, the bitter laughter of Moliére, 
as well as the dry gaiety of Kaufman, the 
brooding sensuality of Williams, and the social 
conscience of Miller or Odets, are all a part 
of the adolescent’s cwn evolution as an indi- 
vidual becoming an adult. Examined with the 
help of stimulating and understanding teacher- 
directors, the drama can fulfill its highest 
function even at the level of the secondary 
school. 

The psychological values of identification and 
projection, the social values of poise, prestige, 
confidence, and speech skill, and the vocational 
values for those students who choose the theatre 
professionally are also significant aims of edu- 
cational theatre and should be considered in 
any examination of high-school theatre activity. 


University High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LEE MITCHELL 


Obviously, the most important aim of the 
educational theatre is to educate youngsters 
whose interests and talents are in theatre art. 
The hope is that these youngsters will, as a 
result, acquire a higher degree of facility in the 
practice of the art and that they will at the 
same time develop discriminations favoring 
the finest drama. 


The aim of the graduate school is necessarily 
the same as that of all educational theatre. 
Certain distinctions, however, set it off from 
other aspects of educational theatre. One 
distinction is that it concerns only students who 
have already shown superior talent and _ in- 
tellect. Another is that graduate work involves 
a closer union of theory and practice than is 
usually possible at more elementary levels of 
learning. A third is that it allows greater 
freedom to the individual student at the same 
time that it demands stricter discipline from 
him. 

There are two kinds of graduate work. One 
is work toward the master’s degree, in which 
the advanced student demonstrates a_ solid 
mastery of the art in both theory and practice. 
Acquisition of a master’s degree does not 
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guarantee a man success, recognition, or even 
a job, but the odds are that he will find better 
employment and be paid more at the outset 
than a man not possessing a master’s degree. 
The other is work toward the doctor’s degree, in 
which the advanced student concentrates his 
effort upon some problem of special interest 
to him. The doctor’s degree is generally of 
value only to the person already established in 
the academic profession and intending to make 
his life’s work there. The doctor’s degree is 
harder to come by than any other degree. For 
this reason it attracts both respect and envy in 
greater measure than does any other degree. 
Northwestern University 


ELDON WINKLER 


“Those who are enamoured of practice with- 
out science are like a pilot who goes into a 
ship without a rudder or compass and never 
has the certainty where he is going. Practice 
should always be based upon a sound knowl!- 
edge of theory.”—Leonardo Da Vinci. 

I am a faculty member of an undergraduate 
liberal arts college, and my chief concern is 
with what happens to the students during their 
undergraduate years and in turn with the 
quality of persons they become either in the 
community or the professional graduate school. 
Because of this I subscribe to the philosophy 
of all true liberal arts colleges, that of leading 
the student to achieve a dimension of breadth 
concerning general knowledge and a dimension 
of depth pertaining to his field of concentra- 
tion. No matter what their major subject may 
be, all students are required to achieve the 
dimension of breadth. In the concentration for 
depth, however, the teaching in some areas of 
subject matter excels the teaching in others, 
and I suspect that some of the performing arts 
—because they are performing arts—may not 
be doing the job that other subject areas are 
doing. True, we must get the show on the 
boards, but are we developing our students as 
they are developed, say, in the area of the 
sciences? 

For instance, the premedical student in the 
four-year liberal arts college gains an insight 
into the scientific method and _ concentrates 
mainly in chemistry and the biological sciences, 
with the greater measure of depth probably 
coming from the latter. The profile of knowl- 
edge is still broad but shows indications of 
narrowing as the student enters medical school. 
Has he been specializing in the study of medi- 
cine as an undergraduate? Certainly not. Sur- 
geons are not trained surgeons when they re- 
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ceive their baccalaureate degrees. But for the 
most part they are trained thinkers. They have 
some insight for finding the answers to “What” 
and “Why,” but very little on “How.” 

Since we are engaged in the area of a per- 
forming art at the undergraduate level, is there 
a possibility that we are being misled and are 
overemphasizing the “How”? And are we 
neglecting the very justification of the liberal 
arts which has to do with student growth 
gained through understanding—understanding 
that comes only through learning how to ferret 
out and judge values? I fear me “How” is the 
easiest of the three. 

Do we teach as though we belong in a trade 
school, an engineering school, or a graduate 
professional school—or in a liberal arts college? 
A fellow who sincerely believes he is “middle 
of the road” with respect to the liberal edu- 
cation poses the question. 

This triple emphasis on “What,” “Why,” and 
“How” has little to do with the pretty, young 
ingenue who must get established early lest 
she fade. Nor does it take anything away from 
the absolutely top-drawer college theatre per- 
formance. But it does have to do with our 
basic philosophic approach and _ perspective, 
which I maintain will improve both the train- 
ing of the ingenue and the standard of per- 
formance. Not only will it enrich the quality 
of the entering graduate student, but it will 
mean that the student who merely settles in the 
community will be made of sturdier and more 
durable stuff. 

History rightfully designates theatre “the 
Mother of the arts.” We must keep it so. But 
we will not succeed by inadvertently making it 
“the Stepchild of the liberal arts.” 

Lake Erie College 


THEODORE VIEHMAN 


I might begin this argument with a carefully 
documented proof that the commercial theatre 
is absorbing an almost negligible number of 
the hopeful young theatre enthusiasts which our 
colleges graduate each year. As a result the 
educational theatre is encouraging many grad- 
uates “to teach teachers who in turn will teach 
teachers.”” Admitting that we must always guide 
some of our best young people into the teaching 
field, to channel practically all of them in that 
direction leaves the independent producing 
theatre with pretty doubtful leadership. 

Some will question whether there is a pro- 
ducing theatre in America independent of the 
commercial and the educational theatre. Of 
about 750 community theatres listed in the 
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recent AETA compilation, only half have full- 
time, paid directors. These, along with 2000 
other amateur groups around the country, are 
producing theatres, the grass-roots theatre of 
America—a virgin but fertile field for our 
drama graduates, if they are willing to pioneer, 
and providing they have adequate equipment. 


What equipment does a young man or 
woman need to make a successful and useful 
community theatre out of an interested amateur 
group? I will name the things I have found 
almost indispensable. A good liberal arts edu- 
cation, to start with, with a thorough ground- 
ing in history, English, foreign languages, 
psychology, and speech. Then an appreciation 
of all the related arts, with at least lecture 
courses in the histories of painting, decoration, 
sculpture, architecture, music, costume, and 
furniture; a real studio course in the graphic 
arts—at least pencil and water color; a thorough 
course in dramatic literature; actual technical 
practice in all fields of theatre production: 
directing, acting, scene design, scene building 
and painting, lighting, make-up, dancing, and 
fencing; business management and _ publicity 
methods. 


Does this sound like a large order? Perhaps, 
but all of it is extremely important to the 
community-theatre director, and must be at- 
tained outside the classroom, if not in it. As 
some of these qualifications cannot be included 
in the average college course, I have long ad- 
vocated the placing of graduate students out on 
the job in a successful community theatre, as 
apprentices or interns, to continue to learn 
the more practical aspects of community theatre. 
Credit would be awarded for this work and 
accepted on graduate degrees. 


Such a preparation, combining specialized 
training with apprenticeship, would enable the 
director so equipped to assert his leadership 
the first year he takes over, and justify an ample 
salary early in his career. The young director 
without such preparation, on the other hand, 
may fumble or may commit such gross errors 
in judgment and management that he not 
only insures his losing his job, but may at the 
same time ruin the theatre committed to his 
leadership. 


I believe this situation warrants an earnest 
and immediate restudy of our theatre and 
drama curricula, with more courses offered to 
students who want to go into the community- 
theatre field, or who could then be prevailed 
on to do so. 

Little Theatre of Tulsa 


KENNETH GRAHAM 


One of the most important aims of educa- 
tional theatre today should be to further a 
better understanding of the functions of creative 
dramatics and children’s theatre. I am con- 
stantly appalled by the attitude—often the 
misconceptions—of the general public, the edu- 
cational administrators, and even many of the 
people prominent in educational theatre as 
regards these fields. 

Let it first be stated that creative dramatics 
is a type of informal drama which, under the 
guidance of an imaginative person properly 
trained in its philosophy and_ techniques, 
should be made available to every child from 
the ages of five to fourteen. Granting that fine 
creative dramatics programs exist in a few 
elementary-school systems in larger cities, the 
need to prove the values of creative dramatics 
to school administrators must be constantly a 
major goal. Such administrators are often 
wary of “children’s dramatics,” and with justifi- 
cation, since (1) so often today, as in the past, 
the “end product” has been overemphasized 
rather than the benefits derived by the young- 
sters during the development of playmaking; 
and since (2) drama is so often used as a 
means of making palatable some uninteresting 
subject matter rather than as a valuable art 
form in itself. Creative dramatics should even- 
tually be an integral part of every child's 
training, the same as music and the graphic 
arts are today. This is not to imply that creative 
dramatics classes cannot or should not be 
incorporated into community-theatre and recrea- 
tional programs as well as into public and 
private school curricula. 


Children’s theatre is also a form of educa- 
tional theatre often misunderstood by those 
not active in the field. Children’s theatre is 
for children, and is not and should not neces- 
sarily be thought of as by children. Indeed, the 
following figures are from the 1952-1953 records 
of a publishing company devoted to the printing 
of children’s plays exclusively: 44 per cent of 
the productions were given entirely by adult 
groups, 30 per cent were given by groups of 
secondary-school age, and 26 per cent were 
given by children under twelve years of age. 
These figures may prove startling to many, 
for what they indicate is that children’s theatre 
cuts across all levels of educational theatre and 
should certainly not be considered as primarily 
an elementary-school activity. Children’s the- 
atre is, indeed, intended for audiences of el- 
ementary-school and junior-high-school age, and 
these young people should have the opportunity 
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of viewing fine dramatic productions produced 
for child audiences just as they should have the 
opportunity of viewing masterpieces in the 
graphic and plastic arts and attending sym- 
phonic concerts played especially for them. 
Children’s theatre productions can and should 
be produced by every self-respecting high- 
school, college, university, or community the- 
atre. These groups should feel an obligation 
in the training of future adult audiences, be- 
cause they are most often capable of presenting 
more finished productions. A warning should 
be given, however, against “just putting on 
something for the kiddies.” “Only the best is 
good enough for children,” and this motto 
requires some knowledge of child audiences and 
some study of the techniques in producing for 
these audiences. Any fine educational theatre 
group could present fine plays for child audi- 
ences. It takes more, however, than just a 
decision to do so. 

As the true functions and values of creative 
dramatics and children’s theatre are better 
known, their acceptance should be widespread, 
and they will undoubtedly be properly incor- 
porated in all sound educational theatre pro- 
grams. 

University of Minnesota 


CAMPTON BELL 


At the present time the chief weakness in 
educational theatre on the college and univer- 
sity level lies in the field of teacher training. 
Bluntly stated, our objectives are narrow and 
unrealistic, our programs educationally un- 
sound, and our influence and standing with 
school administrators practically nil. While 
music and are firmly intrenched in most 
elementary school curricula, drama, in those 
few places where it is tolerated, is treated as a 
stepchild. The discontinuance of drama courses 
in secondary schools is proceeding at an alarm- 
ing pace, and recent surveys indicate that many 
high schools are substituting other forms of en- 
tertainment for the traditional school plays. 

If these trends are to be checked, certain 
definite steps must be taken not only by those 
administrators of theatre and speech depart- 
ments responsible for teacher-training programs 
but by AETA as well. These steps include: 

A. On the elementary level 
1. State by state surveys of the status of 
drama and dramatic activities in the 
elementary-school curricula followed by 
recommendations to state departments of 
education and school boards. 
2. Co-operation between theatre depart- 
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ments and schools of education in setting 
up training programs which are both 
realistic and educationally sound. 

3. Indoctrination of elementary-school ad- 
ministrators through local, state, re- 
gional, and national educational asso- 
ciations on the importance of the dra- 
matic method as a teaching device in 
the language arts, social studies, etc., 
and the significance of creative dra- 
matics as an art form. 

B. On the secondary level 

1. State by state surveys of the status of 
the communication arts on this level, 
with recommendations to state depart- 
ments of education and school boards. 

2. Broad training of potential secondary- 
school teachers in the mass media. (Too 
many of us think of drama only in 
terms of the stage, while most high- 
school students obtain their dramatic 
experiences through films, television, 
and radio.) 

g. Substitution of integrated courses in 
communication arts for specialized drama 
courses. 

4. A more active interest on the part of 
theatre departments in raising the stand- 
ards of high-school production in all 
the performing arts. 


This list is not conclusive nor is it revolu- 
tionary. The main items may be found in 
countless committee reports and recommenda- 
tions, but the fact remains that almost no 
positive action has resulted. We still graduate 
incompetent, narrowly-trained teachers, who 
teach overspecialized courses in systems where 
drama is scarcely accorded the dignity of an 
activity, let alone an art. Unless we make an 
all-out effort (1) to acquaint ourselves with 
the curriculum problems on the elementary and 
secondary levels, assisting with their revision 
where needed, and (2) to re-examine our 
teacher-training programs in the light of the 
best educational practice of the day, educa- 
tional theatre below the college level may be- 
come a “hobby” sooner than we think. 

University of Denver 


HENRY SCHNITZLER 


The most significant development in the 
educational theatre on the college and uni- 
versity level is perhaps its recent extension of 
activities beyond classroom and campus in 
order to assume community functions of im- 
pressive scope and variety. As a matter of fact, 
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ng it would seem that our drama departments’ with the intellectual background and with 
th _ have indeed become the nucleus of the long- some of the fundamental skills which they may 
_ awaited American National Theatre, as this have to develop later on; realizing at the 
id- ___was envisaged in the Congressional Charter to same time that a drama department cannot 
re- ; which ANTA owes its precarious existence. A fully train performers—just as a music depart- 
$0- ; discussion of aims and objectives, therefore, ment cannot turn out finished singers and 
ra- 4 might begin by examining the exact nature of — instrumentalists; 
in _ what the educational theatre is supposed to (g) to provide those planning to work in 
C., _ ‘represent. the community and/or educational theatre with 
a- : In a country as diversified as the United the comprehensive training, especially in stage- 
_ States, a national theatre will derive its strength craft and management, which they are going 
j not from one institution located in the nation’s to need in addition to a well-rounded general 
of _ capital but from permanent, resident com- education; 
el, _ panies established in the country’s key cities. (4) to encourage the further development of 
rt- _ To set up and to run such companies, how- children’s theatres on the highest level of excel- 
is. ' ever, constitutes a full-time job for everyone lence, recognizing that the fate of the American 
y- _ _ involved in their operation. Obviously, colleges theatre will be determined by its future 
90 5 and universities, unless they are ready to audiences; 
in : jeopardize essential curricular obligations, are (5) to carry on a vigorous fight for the re- 
h- _ in no position to provide the required working lease of new plays immediately after their pro- 
ic ___ conditions. Besides, the educational theatre is fessional production, in order to end an absurd 
n, ; handicapped by one fundamental weakness, situation where a dramatic work is not treated 
_ namely, the uneven quality and intrinsic im- in terms of its artistic merits but exploited as 


maturity of its players. A national theatre, here a piece of merchandise; 
la _ or elsewhere, will either be professional, or it (6) to impress upon state and municipal 
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; won't be at all. Yet, even if the educational authorities, as well as civic organizations (in- 
of _ theatre cannot take the place of an American cluding national foundations), the value, in 
d- __ National Theatre, it is making a momentous relation to adult education, of a theatre dedi- 
ll _ contribution toward its establishment, by real- cated to the ideal of public service, with the 

i izing the concept of a theatre dedicated to the ultimate aim of obtaining for dramatic art in 

3 ideal of public service, as distinguished from a_ the United States the same respect and support 
r theatre based upon the profit motive. By virtue it has been enjoying for centuries in other 
of this philosophy alone, the educational theatre civilized societies; 

im | forms, as it were, an essential part of the (7) to explode the myth that public support 
af q American National Theatre and Academy. More of the stage is at variance with American tradi- 
. 4 specifically, it is the Academy. What, then, tions, by pointing out a) that such support is 


may be some—by no means all—aims of this being given increasingly and effectively to other 
Academy in relation to a fully decentralized, cultural institutions such as libraries, museums, 
entirely professional, and truly popular theatre and symphony orchestras, and b) that public y 


in the United States? support of the stage has already become a fact 
(1) To develop high standards and a sense of in our state universities; 
dramatic values in the audiences we now serve, (8) to take a determined stand against the 


particularly in view of the leveling and cul- tacit acceptance of the status quo which has 
turally destructive effect exerted on these audi- reduced the American professional theatre, in 
spite of its frequently splendid achievements, 


ences by the mass media; 
to a condition of nation-wide paralysis. 


(2) to equip the small percentage of students 
interested in, and qualified for, an acting career University of California at Los Angeles 
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STARS OF THE “TEN-TWENT-THIRT” 


LEWIN A. GOFF 


Between 1890 and 1910 the popular- 
priced, or “ten-twent-thirt,” theatres 
made certain of success in the pro- 
duction of sensational melodrama by 
calling forth for their imaginative pa- 
trons what was probably the most cur- 
ious parade of living specimens ever 
visited upon the legitimate stage. 

It is quite possible that theatre his- 
torians will not give full recognition to 
those actors who had enough courage 
to venture upon the popular-priced 
stages, in spite of the fact that those 
actors had their pictures plastered on 
practically every wall and fence in the 
country—in most vivid colors—and in 
the midst of the most agonizing tortures 
that any villain, or any gallery god, 
could imagine. Some of their names may 
still sound familiar to a few of the faith- 
ful patrons who were old enough in 1900 
to pay their weekly tribute to the suc- 
cess of the popular-priced melodrama. 


I 


Petite and tom-boyish Anne Blancke 
was probably a most engaging personal- 
ity. She impersonated the part of Bob 
in Hal Reid’s A Little Outcast for sev- 
eral years after 1900. She seems to have 
been particularly popular at the Chicago 
Academy of Music, for she appeared 


Lewin A. Goff is a member of the theatre staff 
at the State University of Iowa. His article is 
based on a Ph.D. dissertation prepared at 
Western Reserve University. 


there at least once each season from 
1901 to 1906.1 Little Anne was the 
favorite of any newsboy gallery. The 
part of Bob is a sort of combined 
newsboy-shineboy-soubrette. And Billy 
Roache, the genial manager of the 
Academy, often invited the newsboys to 
fill his gallery. There was always a 
“newsboys’ night” when Anne Blancke 
came to town. 

Katie Emmett was another successful 
“boy impersonator” like Anne Blancke. 
She played the “boy-lead” in Waifs of 
New York, with her own company, and 
played a similar male role in From East 
to West.2 Another member of the Em- 
mett family was Gracie, a popular sou- 
brette. Gracie played six different parts 
in H. P. Taylor’s The Pulse of New 
York.8 

Until the season of 1904 Lottie Wil- 
liams was the star of her own company 
of thirty people in Marie Wellesly Ster- 
ling’s Only a Shop Girl.* Lottie could 
sing and dance as well as portray the 
pathetic life of the persecuted shop girl. 
In 1905 she apparently broke up her 
company and went to work for Charles 
E. Blaney, specializing in another “piti- 


1 From a scrapbook of Chicago Academy of 
Music productions, 1901 to 1906 (a scrapbook 
of clippings from dated but otherwise un- 
identified Chicago newspapers in possession of 
Robert L. Sherman, Chicago, Illinois). 

2Ibid., Aug. 24, 1904. 

8 The New York Tribune, Oct. 4, 1891, p. 33. 

4“Scrapbook,” op. cit., Dec. 11, 1904. 
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ful sister” play, Blaney’s My Tomboy 
Girls 

Selma Herman was another of the 
pathetic, mistreated heroines. Selma 
seems to have had a somewhat wider 
range than some. She was the sacrificing 
mother in Kremer’s For Her Children’s 
Sake in 1902,° and long-suffering wife in 
Wedded But No Wife in 1904,’ and dis- 
played magnificent gowns in another of 
Kremer’s pieces, Queen of the Convicts, 
in 1906.8 

Lillian Mortimer wrote, directed, and 
acted in No Mother to Guide Her, A 
Man’s Broken Promise, and others of 
similar caliber and subject matter.® 

Harry Clay Blaney was probably the 
most popular hero of military melo- 
dramas during the 1900 decade. He 
traveled with his own company in 
Across the Pacific until 1904. The fol- 
lowing season he changed to the sequel 
of this play, The Boy Behind the Gun. 
Harry played the part of Willie Live, a 
foreign correspondent, and was a favor- 
ite of all melodrama patrons. His popu- 
larity increased considerably in 1903 
when, in actual life, he rescued a young 
actress, Kittie Wolf, after a boating mis- 
hap. Following the melodramatic pat- 
tern usually found in his plays, Harry 
married the girl, and the two played 
together as co-stars for several years. 
Their song-and-dance specialties became 
choice entr’acte entertainment." 


There were some names about to be- 
come famous in theatre’s higher society 
that had their start in the popular-priced 
neighborhood. Sidney Toler, a_ later 
Hollywood “Charlie Chan,” started off 


5 Ibid., Dec. 10, 1905. 
6 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Sept. 16, 1902, 


17. 
7 “Scrapbook,” op. cit., Oct. 30, 1904. 
8Ibid., Feb. 18, 1906. 


8The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Feb. 24, 1907, 


p. 2. 
10 “Scrapbook,” op. cit., Dec. 24, 1905. 
11 Tbid., April 26, 1903. 


as a young and dashing hero in Blaney’s 
Brooklyn Stock Company. He appeared 
in The Mormon Wife and other Blaney 
plays as well as in some of his own.” 
Dorothy and Lillian Gish got their start 
by touring the country in East Lynne 
and Her First False Step. Mary, Lottie, 
and Jack Pickford began as child actors 
in In Convict Stripes** Lionel Barry- 
more made his first big impression in 
New York by playing an old Boer gen- 
eral in a melodrama at the Academy of 
Music.** The late Laurette Taylor, 
known at the time as Laurette Cooney, 
made her first New York appearance in 
From Rags to Riches in 1903.** It is in- 
teresting that Laurette married one of 
the most prolific writers of the sensation- 
al “ten-twent-thirt” plays, Charles A. 
Taylor. 

The popular-priced life was not an 
easy one. On stage the leading actors 
had to expose themselves helplessly, at 
least for three-fourths of the play, to all 
the evil machinations of the villain and 
his henchmen, assisted by the stage 
carpenter and electrician. There is no 
telling how many heroes and heroines 
had to dash through fire, were thrown 
into water or into cages of wild animals, 
or were tied to railroad tracks. In 
Leonard Grover’s The Wolves of New 
York a blind heroine was tied to a revolv- 
ing ladder, the top of which was sus- 
pended over a vat of hot oil. Her rescue 
depended upon the arrival, in the nick 
of time, of another heroic member of 
the cast. In Flag of Truce an un- 


12 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 7, 1902, 


. 13 Sidney Skolsky, Times Square Tintypes 
(New York: Ives Washburn, 1930), pp. 215-218. 

14 Augustus Thomas, The Print of My Re- 
membrance (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1922), p. 396. 

15 Garrett H. Leverton (ed.), The Great Dia- 
mond Robbery and Other Recent Melodramas, 
Vol. VIII of America’s Lost Plays, ed. Barrett 
H. Clark (20 vols.; Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1940-41), p. Xiii. 

16 The New York Tribune, Nov. 1, 1891, p. 38. 
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conscious hero was deposited under a 
tremendous rock which dangled by a 
rope from a derrick. Again the actar’s 
life depended upon his being dragged to 
safety just before the villain cut the 
rope.’ In Jn Old Kentucky the heroine 
spent a particularly arduous evening. In 
Act One she swung herself by a rope 
across a chasm to save the hero, who was 
about to be scattered into fragments by a 
dynamite bomb. In Act Two she rescued 
a racing filly from a burning stable. In 
Act Three she rode the filly to victory in 
the Ashland Oaks Handicap.'* In The 
Pulse of New York little Gracie Emmett, 
playing a rather gymnastic soubrette, 
was forced to leap from a burning build- 
ing into a fireman’s net.’® All heroes and 
heroines had to be splendid physical 
specimens. 

Of course, the gallery gods innocently 
added to the torments of the actors by 
their wild plaudits when a particularly 
sensational scene had been completed. 
The spectacular scene in The Dark 
Secret, produced at the New York Wind- 
sor Theatre in 1891, called for the rescue 
of two maidens from a tank of real 
water. After the scene was over and the 
rescue had been accomplished, the en- 
thusiasm of the audience was so tre- 
mendous that the two blushing actresses 
were forced to take an immediate curtain 
call despite their dripping costumes.*° 

It would perhaps be difficult for the 
modern actor to understand the strange 
fascination an actor of 1890 found in a 
theatre that subjected him to every 
known, and some unknown, means of 
annihilation. And this is not to mention 
the irregular train schedules; the dirty, 
ill-lighted, and poorly-heated dressing 
rooms; the poorest accommodations in 
the “‘soubrette row” of every hotel; and 


17 Tbid., Jan. 15, 1893, p. 5. 
18 Ibid., Oct. 24, 1893, p. 7. 
19 Ibid., Oct. 4, 1893, p. 33. 
20 Ibid., Dec. 6, 1891, p. 9. 
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a salary ranging anywhere from ten to 
twenty-five dollars a week, depending 
upon the actor’s importance to the 
production.” 

II 


In addition to those actors who spe- 
cialized in being tortured and very near- 
ly destroyed as the hero or heroine, there 
is a long list of entertainers who received 
top billing, or at least special attention, 
for the displaying of some rather un- 
usual talent in the popular-priced legiti- 
mate houses. This group of specialists 
was quite as at home in the vaudeville 
as in the legitimate theatre, and, indeed, 
probably made their choice between the 
two during any given season on the 
basis of the most attractive offer. 

These entertainers—according to their 
particular talents—filled the popular- 
priced houses with “specialties,” oc- 
casionally playing leads, but at other 
times simply presenting their unusual 
acts. 

One of the first in the 1890 decade to 
provide entertainment of this type was 
a team of female impersonators called 
“The Russell Brothers.” The Russell 
Brothers had been famous in vaudeville 
as the “Irish Servant Girls.”*? In the 
melodrama they played the leading roles 
and added their comedy antics to the 
sensational features. In the 18go’s they 
were very popular in The City Direc- 
tory, and in later years starred in such 
plays as The Female Detectives and The 
Great Jewel Mystery.*® 

Thomas O’Brien and Clara Havel, 
previously popular in vaudeville, made 
their debut in melodrama in The Pride 
of Newspaper Row in 1903. They had 
apparently been acrobats in vaudeville, 


21 Bennet Musson, “A Week of One Night 
Stands,” The American Magazine, June, 1910, 
p- 142. 

22 The New York Tribune, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 5. 

23 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 8, 1905, 


p. 8. 
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for the play featured the crossing of a 
street on a telegraph wire.** Barney Gil- 
more was one of the most popular of the 
Chauncey Olcott type of Irish singer and 
dancer at the turn of the century. He 
played the leads and featured his 
specialties in such plays as Kidnapped 
in New York and Dublin Dan. A feature 
of Gilmore’s Kidnapped in New York 
company was another team of vaudevil- 
lians, “The Powers Brothers,” who pre- 
sented their humorous bicycle act, “Al- 
phonse and Gaston Awheel.” *° Probably 
an even more unusual effect was achieved 
when Charles T. Aldrich, a vaudeville 
magician, became actor-magician in Al 
Woods’ production of Secret Service 
Sam.** One can only assume that Aldrich 
spent the greater part of the evening 
making things vanish and reappear at 
appointed times according to the de- 
mands of the melodrama. 

Montgomery Irving, a “strong-man” 
of dime museum and vaudeville fame, 
became an actor in 1904 in Charles E. 
Blaney’s For His Brother’s Crime. Irving 
was required to support a heavy wooden 
bridge while a “genuine” team of horses, 
drawing a carriage with three occupants, 
galloped across. For his specialties he 
entertained the audience by bursting 
chains and lifting weights.** Irving was 
apparently unable to stand the strain for 
very long, for the next season he was re- 
placed by Robert Galliard, another 
“Young Hercules.” And, as if this were 
not entertainment enough, Blaney added 
to the production a team of acrobats, 
“The Herbert Brothers,” a group of 
“Juvenile Wonders.’’*8 

Zouaves were very popular on the 
vaudeville stage at the time, both for 
their brilliant uniforms and for their 


24 “Scrapbook,” op. cit., Sept. 27, 1903. 
25 The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 14, 1902, 


p. 8. 
26 Ibid., Jan. 7, 1906, p. 5. 
27 “Scrapbook,” op. cit., Oct. 2, 1904. 
28 Ibid., Sept. 3, 1905. 
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spectacular wall-scaling acts. Al Woods 
hired “Captain Kelly’s Famous Zouaves” 
to perform the spectacular wall-scaling 
and rescue scene in his production of 
Queen of the Highbinders in 1905.?° The 
team toured with the play for several 
years. Moreover, just as the Zouaves 
must have provided some sort of Gallic 
atmosphere for certain melodramas, so 
some ten Geisha Girls must have pro- 
vided the proper Oriental surroundings 
in support of Harry Clay Blaney in The 
Boy Behind the Gun in 1906.*° 


Above all, “Acting Indians” provided 
a macabre thrill for the patrons of the 
popular-priced houses of amusement, 
and their history on the stage is fabu- 
lous. In 1897 The Great Train Robbery 
production featured “Real Indians.”* 
For the production of The Queen of 
the Highway in 1903, a “Tribe of Real 
Indians” was supported by five edu- 
cated horses, two dens of man-eating 
wolves, and twenty-five people.** For the 
Young Buffalo, King of the Wild West 
company of 1g05, Charles E. Blaney 
hired a “Tribe of Genuine Sioux In- 
dians” from an Arizona reservation. The 
tribe was headed by Chief Rain-in-the- 
Face and Chief Great-War-Eagle. Blaney 
claimed he had to put up $5,000 bond 
to insure the Indians’ safe return to the 
reservation. There were twelve men and 
four squaws in the company.** By 1908 
the Indians’ prowess on the stage had 
reached its zenith. The Through Death 
Valley company advertised the “Only 
Fullblooded Sioux Indian Quartette in 
Existence.”’*4 


It is difficult to tell how certain other 
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types of actors made their progress to- 
ward the legitimate stage. Possibly they 
could be included in a special class of 
“oddities” of vaudeville and dime- 
museum variety. The production of 
The Stowaway at the Grand Opera 
House in New York in 1891 featured 
“Spike” Hennessy and “Kid” McCoy, 
two professional burglars, who delighted 
the gallery by blowing open a safe in 
full view of the audience.*° In 1902 the 
trick was repeated at the Chicago Aca- 
demy of Music in The Way of the 
Wicked. This time Joe Sweeney and 
Tom Burk were advertised as “Notorious 
Burglars and Safe Blowers.” The Acade- 
my manager was careful to inform the 
patrons, however, that the two burglars 
were completely reformed.** Just how 
skillful these men were in the art of 
acting is not known, but, on these oc- 
casions at least, they probably rivaled 
the heroes and heroines in popularity. 


The foreign, or dialect, type was 
common to all popular-priced melo- 
dramas; and, along with the Geisha Girls 
and the Zouaves, there was ample op- 
portunity for “real” Chinese and “genu- 
ine” Hindus. But the stage Hebrew 
was probably the most popular dialect 
type and is certainly deserving of special 
mention. Few of the melodramas were 
written without a part for a “Levi” or 
a “Solomon.” 

There were several Jewish actors who 
had become popular in vaudeville and 
who later became stars in the popular- 
priced melodrama. “Joe Welch in the 
Peddler” was a well-known advertise- 
ment during the early years of the 
twentieth century, and his picture in 
the “peddler” costume always appeared 
in local newspapers when his play was 
booked for a particular city. Welch 
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was apparently as adept in the pathetic 
scenes as in the comic. The Sullivan, 
Harris, and Woods production of the 
play was said to “Bristle with Scenes of 
Love, Crime, Pathos, Comedy, and Up- 
to-date Features.”** Julian Rose was 
another famous Hebrew star whose 
career followed a similar pattern. He 
established his name in vaudeville and 
made his debut in melodrama in The- 
odore Kremer’s Fast Life in New York 
in 1905.°8 

There were a great many Hebrew 
actors who played the small comedy bits 
in the melodramas. By 1900 they seem- 
ingly had become aware that they were 
an indispensable part of the popular- 
priced productions, for in this year 
forty-five New York East Side Hebrew 
actors organized themselves into a union. 
They complained that they were being 
paid by the piece-work system like 
Hebrew tailors, that they were tired of 
acting just for the chance of sharing in 
the receipts, and that they wanted a 
salary. One indignant Bowery union 
member spoke for the entire group: 


Should ve, der star actors of dos teaters, pe 
paid sometings or should ve der ghost not see 
valk? Dot is der kervestion. Richard Mansfield 
undt der girl dot sets London crazy, gets paid 
regular vages, don’t it? Undt vasn’t ve in der 
same pizness?39 


III 


The champions of the prize ring were 
probably the most popular athletic 
favorites of the day. They were the idols 
of the boys and men, and they undoubt- 
edly provided a good many thrills for 
the women. They were generally seen 
in the most popular meeting places with 
a noisy entourage. It was only to be 
expected that such favorites would have 
an era of popularity in the melodrama. 
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STARS OF THE “TEN-TWENT-THIRT” 


The real heyday of the pugilist-star 
seems to have had its beginning when 
the world’s heavyweight champion, John 
L. Sullivan, made his debut as an actor 
in September, 1890, at Niblo’s. The play 
was Duncan Bradley Harrison’s Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands, and the 
great “John L.” was a tremendous suc- 
cess as the hero, James Daly. At the open- 
ing performance flowers covered the lob- 
by of the theatre, all sent to “J. L. S.” 
During the performance a tremendous 
shirt-sleeved gallery cried, “John L.!” 
after every scene. The reviewer for the 
New York Herald paid an interesting 
tribute to the performance: 


There were bigger crowds than when Sullivan 
and Kilrain “played” together. . . . It is hyper- 
critical to compare Salvini’s choking of Desde- 
mona with John L. Henry Irving-Booth Sulli- 
van’s choking of Joe Lannon. The methods are 
different, but the results are the same... . 
Sullivan has but three [boxing] rounds in the 
Third Act. He should have had three in every 
act.40 


Perhaps inspired by the success of 
“John L.,” almost every champion, 
heavyweight and otherwise, took a turn 
at acting in melodrama. Some of the 
prize fighters began their stage careers 
before they became champions, but the 
addition of “World’s Champion” in the 
advertisements undoubtedly meant an 
increase in box-office receipts and salary. 


“Gentleman Jim” Corbett was “John 
L.’s” successor, both in the ring and in 
melodrama. Of all the world’s cham- 
pion boxer-actors Corbett had probably 
the most enduring success. “Gentleman 
Jim” was a matinee idol to the ladies 
anyway, and according to his first stage 
manager, William A. Brady, ‘Corbett 
could really act.”’*t Corbett made his de- 
but in After Dark when he was hired by 
Brady to do a sparring exhibition for 


40 The New York Herald, Sept. 2, 1890, p. 10. 
41 William A. Brady, Showman (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1937), p. go. 
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$150 a week.*? This was the beginning of 
a long and prosperous association, and 
Brady toured Corbett as a star for several 
years. One of the most famous of the 
Corbett-Brady melodramas was one writ- 
ten especially for Corbett, Gentleman 
Jack, which was popular in the 1894 
season.*® Corbett continued to tour and 
star in the melodrama even after he lost 
his title to Jeffries. In 1904 and 1905 
he played in Edmond Day's Pals and 
maintained his theatrical prestige by 
continually announcing that he wanted 
“another chance at James J. Jeffries.’ 
By 1906 he was under Mittenthal 
Brothers management in Langdon Mc- 
Cormack’s The Burglar and the Lady, 
and he continued with this play through 
the next season.*® Corbett rose as high in 
the dramatic arts as Shaw’s Cashel 
Byron’s Profession.4¢ 

The next of the pugilists to gain anv 
theatrical recognition was James J. Jef- 
fries, after he replaced Corbett” as 
world’s champion. His favorite play was 
the classic Davy Crockett, and it must 
have infuriated Corbett when it was an- 
nounced, in 1905, that Davy Crockett 
would follow Pals at the Brooklyn 
Grand Opera House.*’ Jeffries somehow 
managed to give a three-round boxing 
exhibition during the performance of 
his play, and always gave a_ physical 
cultural demonstration with Joseph Ken- 
nedy after the performance. The ad- 
vance notes for his production read: 
“The way Jeff holds the cabin door 
against the wolves is said to be a marvel 
of realism.” Jeffries announced his re- 
tirement from the stage late in the 1905, 
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season at the Chicago Academy of 
Music.** 

Bob Fitzsimmons’ «stage career fol- 
lowed in logical sequence. He began his 
career in the 1900 season in The Honest 
Blacksmith. In this play he entertained 
the audience by bending horseshoes be- 
fore their eyes.*® In 1904 he toured in 
A Fight for Life.°° 

But the quick trip from ring to stage 
was not reserved entirely for heavy- 
weights. Terry McGovern, probably 
second only to Corbett in theatrical 
talent and fame, toured the melodrama 
circuits as “The Bantam, Feather, and 
Lightweight Champ of the World.”** 
McGovern probably had a slight advan- 
tage over the others of his profession in 
that he married an actress who co-starred 
with him. They specialized in the plays 
of Theodore Kremer, beginning their 
careers in 1900 in The Bowery After 
Dark. Terry and his wife were comedi- 
ans rather than leads. In Kremer’s play 
Terry played Pete, the light comedy boy, 
opposite Mrs. McGovern’s Nell, the 
Bowery waif-soubrette. By igo2 they 
were touring in another of Kremer’s 
pieces, The Road to Ruin. A review of 
the Brooklyn production read: 

A crowded house last night at the Folly as 
well as several stentorian lapses on the part of 
the audience into temporary hysteria testified 
amply that Terry McGovern is still a name to 
conjure with in Brooklyn. Mr. McGovern 
doesn’t have much to do with Sullivan, Harris, 
and Woods’ powerful melodrama, The Road to 
Ruin, written by Theodore Kremer, but he 
appears in four spirited rounds, during the 
performance and the mere fact that they were 
boxed with his brother, Hughey, didn’t appear 
to mar the performance. To all appearances the 
gloves weren't padded with any fraternal affec- 
tion and the spectators got for their money 
about as lively a set-to as if Hughey had been 
any local aspirant for fame on a one-night 
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stand. In any event the bout was the hit of 
the evening, to use an early English criticism, 
and the only difficulty seemed to be in giving 
the audience enough. It was finally impressed 
upon them that the Horton law had been re- 
pealed and that this was really a_ theatrical 
performance, and the play was allowed to pro- 
ceed. The Road to Ruin is, in its class, a play 
of considerable merit and certainly not lacking 
in incident or interest.52 


For a Chicago production of the play 
during the same year it was announced 
that McGovern was now in training for 
his coming fight with Benny Younger. 
Sam Harris, one of the managers, had 
wired ahead that McGovern would meet 
all comers in his class on the stage dur- 
ing the performance.** 

There were others of the prize-fighter- 
actors with relatively short theatrical 
careers. The Star Theatre in New York 
boasted two of them on their programs. 
In 1897 “Kid” McCoy appeared in The 
Land of the Living, and in 1898 Tom 
Sharkey acted in Sidewalks of New 
York.5* Nor was the parade of athletes 
in the popular-priced melodrama limited 
entirely to the champions of the prize 
ring. The great Rube Waddell, of base- 
ball fame, played the hero in a Chicago 
production of The Stain of Guilt in 
1903.°° And in the same season Billy 
Hallman, of the Philadelphia Baseball 
Club, entertained with specialties in 
Barney Gilmore’s Brooklyn production 
of Kidnapped in New York.** 


IV 


The circus, vaudeville, medicine show, 
and dime museum always had a place 
for “dog acts,” “trained seals,” and ‘“‘edu- 
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cated horses.”” And around the turn of 
the century, along with other “oddities” 
of the entertainment world, the animals 
also invaded the popular-priced melo- 
drama. In melodrama they had regular 
acting roles to fill in the course of the 
action of the play. “Wild, man-eating 
lions” added to the terror and_per- 
secution of the heroes and _ heroines. 
“Educated” dogs and horses aided in the 
thrilling rescues and escapes. And 
whether they aided hero or villain, these 
animals always provided between-act 
specialties or were presented on display 
to the patrons after the show. 


Chief among the animal “heroes” 
were the trained dogs. In the 1900 dec- 
ade dogs become increasingly popular as 
the faithful friends and rescuers of the 
“good” forces in distress. Charles A. 
Taylor’s Through Fire and Water in 
1903 had parts for the prize-winning 
dogs, “Nip,” “Tuck,” and “Prince,” who 
aided the hero in the rescue of his 
sweetheart.5*7 The Volunteer Organist 
production in the same season featured 
“Life-saving Dogs in a Terrific Snow 
Storm.’’®* But the best example of “dog 
heroes” was in the production of The 
Way of the Transgressor, by Charles H. 
Fleming, during the 1906-1907 season. 
Featured in the play was a troupe of 
trained Landseer Dogs, which provided 
two thrilling rescues of the heroine. 
Early in the play the heroine was thrown 
into a river and was immediately pulled 
to safety by the dogs. Later in the play 
she was tied to a track in a railway 
tunnel. While a whistle warned of the 
approaching train, several of the dogs 
worked feverishly to undo the girl’s 
bonds; and one dog, in full view of the 
audience, set the switch so the train 
would cross onto another track.*° 
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“Educated horses” shared the “hero” 
honors with the dogs. The horse actors 
appeared chiefly in the Western melo- 
dramas, which also featured “Real Cow- 
boys and Indians.” In 1891 the acting 
horses, “Raider,” “Charger,” “Texas,” 
and “Pete” were listed as the “stars” of 
The Cattle King.*° In the Western melo- 
drama, The Bandit King, produced the 
following season, “James H. Wallick and 
Four Performing Horses” were the chief 
feature.** 

In Old Kentucky was a drama of the 
race track rather than the more usual 
Western type, and it had always featured 
“Six Thoroughbred Horses.”” By 1894 
these horses had become so important 
to the success of the production that they 
were provided with six understudies.* 
The big sensation in Paul Revere, in 
1903, was provided by “Two Spirited 
Horses” who spent four minutes, ap- 
parently on a treadmill, crossing the 
stage.** In Kremer’s The Outlaw’s 
Christmas, produced in 1907, a famous 
“educated horse,” “Jessie,” made a sen- 
sational leap into 7,000 gallons of “real 
water.”’64 

In addition to the duties performed in 
the daily street parades for The Gambler 
of the West, the horses had acting duties 
in the production of the play. One horse, 
for example, was trained to raise the 
American flag, giving the signal for at- 
tack on a camp of outlaws.** 


Several of the horses achieved “star- 
dom” because they were famous, or 
notorious, before they appeared on the 
popular-priced stage. The horse ridden 
by Miss Brinker in Corse Payton’s 
Brooklyn production of Under Two 
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Flags was “The Same Horse Used by 
Blanche Bates” in the two-dollar pro- 
duction of the same play.** The horse, 
“Silverheels,” ridden by Billy in Billy, 
the Kid, in a 1908 production, was said 
to have belonged to the bandit, Harry 
Tracy, and to have been purchased from 
Deputy Sheriff Hays, who captured 
Tracy.® 

Such animals as lions and wolves gen- 
erally traveled with the melodrama com- 
panies as the animal “villains.” Adver- 
tisements such as the ““Two dens of man- 
eating Wolves” used for the production 
of The Queen of the Highway were 
probably not unusual. Nor was the cast- 
ing of two live lions unusual in Her 
First False Step. These lions were always 
displayed backstage before and after 
each performance of the play, in the 
usual way, and were advertised as having 
‘a long record of blood, and have already 
injured one of the lady cast members.’’** 
The feature of the play was the rescue 
of a child from the den of lions. During 
the 1903 season these lions became sud- 
denly and unexpectedly a bit more 
notorious than most theatrical lions. 
During a regular backstage display in 
St. Louis a lady patron was scratched by 
one of them. Her father, seeking revenge 
for the deed, pursued the lions to the 
Chicago Academy of Music. Here he was 
apprehended by the authorities throw- 
ing raw meat, saturated with carbolic 
acid, into the lions’ cage.*® The lions 
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were famous on the stage, particularly 
in the 1g00 decade, and appeared in 
The Phantom Detective, The Man Who 
Dared, and many other melodramas.*° 


There were other animals of lesser 
talents and importance. The Great 
Train Robbery managed somehow to 
use an “acting bear” in 1897.71 And even 
the dogs occasionally were forced to play 
the less-popular roles in the plays. “Six 
Man-eating Bloodhounds” were adver- 
tised by Al W. Martin for his Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin production.*? “Duke, the 
Great Dane Bandit Dog” appeared in 
Queen of the Highway.” 


The popular-priced actors made a 
curious but exciting array of theatrical 
talent. Shrewd were those playwrights 
who marked their plays for box-office 
success by creating roles for gymnastic 
heroines, muscular pugilists, professional 
knife throwers, singing Indians, or 
trained dogs—or, better still, for all at 
the same time. The theatre of which 
they were a part, in those days before 
the films, was much larger and much 
more important—historically and cul- 
turally—than is often recognized. The 
present treatment, while it is devoted 
primarily to the performers, does sug- 
gest some of the flavor and individuality 
of the “ten-twent-thirt” itself. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 


For the first time in many a year, the 
reviewer of a Broadway season is likely 
to suffer from a surplus ef matter for 
report. After the early months, which 
bequeathed such noteworthy produc- 
tions as Tea and Sympathy and The 
Teahouse of the August Moon to the 
public, there was no sign of diminu- 
tion in the flow of stimulating produc- 
tions both on Broadway and on its 
periphery. 

In fact, activity on the periphery was 
as encouraging as activity at the center. 
Thus in Greenwich Village, the Circle 
in the Square contributed memorable 
theatre with The Girl on the Via Fla- 
minia; and new producers at the The- 
ater de Lys provided the vivid new play 
Bullfight and the vital Threepenny 
Opera—the Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht musical comedy, performed for 
the first time with some of the vivacity 
that enraptured Central Europe during 
the twenties. At the same time, at the 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel, The World of 
Sholom Aleichem was still captivating 
audiences with the wisdom and pathos 
of one of the world’s greatest humorists. 

Downtown, too, at the Phoenix The- 
atre, J. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton performed the double feat 
of supplying the best Shakespearean 
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production we have had in a decade 
(with Coriolanus) and the most original 
musical comedy of several seasons, The 
Golden Apple. The City Center’s low- 
priced theatre concluded one of its 
most profitable, if not one of its most 
distinguished, seasons under the di- 
rection of José Ferrer. And at Columbia 
University’s littke Brander Matthews 
Theatre, Milton Smith turned out a 
production of The Beaux’ Stratagem in 
many respects as rewarding as the 
London production of 1950, which de- 
lighted English audiences. Broadway 
proper, moreover, added to its score the 
powerful drama of The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, the attractive and enor- 
mously successful Giraudoux fable 
Ondine, the long awaited comedy The 
Confidential Clerk, and the Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz free dramatization of 
Gide’s The Immoralist. New York 
began to look like a theatrical capital 
again. 

At the same time, the need for critical 
scrutiny cannot be considered less exi- 
gent than before. If it is a relief to 
discover that the professional stage has 
managed to command more interest 
than has been customary in recent years, 
it is also certain that this is not a period 
of marked creativity in either theatrical 
art or playwriting. The productions, 
no matter how satisfactory, continue to 
be efficient rather than original. No 
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ensemble playing of noteworthy quality 
distinguishes them. No_ remarkable 
production style has manifested itself. 
No positive values in stage direction are 
discernible: the charm of Ondine, for 
example, is standardized even if the 
glowing performance of Audrey Hep- 
burn as Giraudoux’s water sprite is free 
from standardization. The very satis- 
factory staging of The Caine Mutiny is 
more notable for refraining from stereo- 
typed theatricalism than for any dis- 
tinctive achievement other than the 
performances of Henry Fonda and Lloyd 
Nolan. 

As for the craft of playwriting, its 
competence should not be an occasion 
for heralding a new day in the theatre. 
No noteworthy dramatic style has come 
to my attention, and no new or old 
playwright has evinced that depth of 
spirit or bite of mind that suggests the 
advent of a master dramatist or the 
emergence of a talent that promises to 
give the modern drama a new direction. 
Nor is it to be overlooked that several 
of the most interesting plays have been 
dramatizations of novels, that Ondine is 
one of the smaller accomplishments of 
Giraudoux, who died in 1944 (the play 
was written in the late thirties), and that 
The Confidential Clerk inspires little 
confidence that Eliot is going to re- 
juvenate modern drama. 


A paramount consideration, finally, 
is the fact that in confronting con- 
temporary reality the season’s recently 
successful playwriting—with the pos- 
sible exception of The Girl on the Via 
Flaminia (an adaptation of a war-time 
novel)—reveals a disposition toward 
half-hearted or ambivalent positiveness. 
In nothing, for example, are The 
Caine Mutiny, The Confidential Clerk, 
and The Immoralist less convincing 
than in their affirmativeness. At the 


core of Ondine, we may add, lies a sum- 
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mary rejection of the world of mankind 
that, unlike the rejections of major 
playwrights from Ibsen to O'Neill, is 
futile because left in the realm of fancy. 
Nor did the positive qualities of earlier 
plays of the season, such as Teahouse of 
the August Moon and The Prescott 
Proposals, rise particularly above ap- 
peals to sentiment; and only Tea and 
Sympathy reinforced an optimistic de- 
nouement with any sharp perceptions. 

It is, then, within the limits of minor 
enterprise that we can locate our en- 
dorsement of both the season as a whole 
and the third quarter of it presently 
under review. And it is only within these 
limits that the latter can be safely in- 
vestigated even if we bypass productions 
that do not require investigation—such 
as The Winner, in which Elmer Rice 
declined to rather routine, if inoffensive, 
play manufacture and such as Ruth 
Draper’s Company of Characters, con- 
cerning which nothing more need be 
said than that her one-woman show is 
a work of genius combining her usual 
skill as an impersonator with uncanny 
rightness of characterization. With these 
cautions in mind, we may proceed to 
review the recent productions. 


II 


We may start with Coriolanus, since 
only the production need be considered. 
The choice of this rarely produced 
tragedy for revival is itself a conclusive 
example of the sagacious and courageous 
management that characterizes The 
Phoenix Theatre. For the first time in 
New York playgoers could be said to 
have recovered this play as a viable item 
in the Shakespeare canon; and that 
alone is something to regard with sat- 
isfaction. It is not materially lessened by 
the reflection that the main characters 
are among the most unlovable in 
tragedy, and that the equipoise attained 
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by Shakespeare in mediating between 
plebeians and patricians leaves the 
playgoers’ interest singularly detached. 
It is gratifying to experience the cool- 
ness of this tragedy, since we are al- 
together too familiar with dramatic heat 
and fervor in English literature. In our 
times, it may well be that we have more 
need of striking a balance than of ex- 
ercising partisanship, of gaining a more 
realistic view of men and politics than 
emotional bias—whether of sympathy or 
indignation—allows. Coriolanus is per- 
haps most remarkable as a masterpiece 
of realism. 

It is that realism that the Phoenix 
production, staged by John Houseman, 
brought admirably into focus. And to 
this effect Donald Oenslager’s un- 
romantic, functional space-stage setting 
contributed no less than the perform- 
ances, from those of the principals to 
those of subordinate characters such as 
the third citizen of Jack Bittner and a 
trio of Volscian servants whose reception 
of Coriolanus provided memorable buf- 
foonery. Alan Napier’s Menenius Agrip- 
pa was a properly ambivalent character- 
ization of a politician until, in the late 
scene at the Volscian headquarters, 
Menenius justifiably pulled out the stops 
of the vox humana when rejected by 
Coriolanus. Will Geer, playing one of 
the tribunes, supplied another character- 
ization whose authenticity also helped 
to make the reality of political conflict 
the base of the tragic action. John 
Emery’s Volscian Aufidius, properly 
exotic as a non-Roman character, also 
widened the base. His Aufidius was not 
merely a military anti-hero but a general 
whose status is dependent upon political 
intrigue. Mildred Natwick’s Volumnia 
made concentration the core of her in- 


terpretation, replying entirely upon a 
single-minded fusion of Volumnia’s 
maternal attachment and dignity as a 
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Roman patrician. In her characteri- 
zation, too, small scope was given to 
the usual romantic, emotive treatment 
of Elizabethan stage characters. 

Robert Ryan had, of course, a con- 
siderably more difficult assignment in 
being called upon to play the role of 
Coriolanus, who is more the victim of 
politics than a political person. An 
entire essay would have to be devoted 
to Coriolanus as Shakespearean “char- 
acter.” But no essay is needed for Robert 
Ryan’s performance. He played his 
part “straight,” missing nuance in the 
main. This very fact, however, gave the 
production quintessential directness; and 
I am not sure that Ryan’s is not actually 
the most practicable performance, since 
an overlay or an underpinning of “psy- 
chology” in so direct a play could easily 
confuse the audience. It could certainly 
introduce emotional elements inimical 
to the balance of this most balanced of 
Shakespearean dramas. 

That Ryan’s performance, flattened by 
a Midwestern speech and _ personality, 
left areas of Shakespearean artistry in 
abeyance could be easily noted. And this 
observation could also be made in the 
case of Mildred Natwick’s naturalistic 
acting. The music of Shakespeare, ad- 
mittedly not at its best in Coriolanus 
but surely not totally missing in this 
tragedy, was largely absent in the 
Phoenix production. But the drama in 
Cortolanus was not absent. And it is 
the “drama” that matters most in this 
play. In the Houseman production, 
Coriolanus became a contemporary ex- 
perience. 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
sliced from the Pulitzer Prize novel by 
its author Herman Wouk, may be al- 
lowed to follow Coriolanus in_ this 
chronicle not merely because of some 
faint similarity of subject matter, but 
because Wouk’s play, too, is mundane, 
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emotionally constricted, art. If Corio- 
lanus may be called a neoclassic work, 
so can The Caine Mutiny. A tight and 
taut demonstration, completely free 
from gratuitous overtones, The Caine 
Mutiny is the kind of drama with which 
American writers and producers are 
thoroughly at ease. The development of 
the action is sharp, fast, and strong. 
There is no nonsense of fanciful nar- 
ration, of “artiness,” or of “sophisti- 
cation” in this work. All the scenes but 
the last drive relentlessly to the vindi- 
cation of Lt. Stephen Maryk for reliev- 
ing his unstable naval commander, 
Queeg, of his command. 


An austere realism is as marked in 
Charles Laughton’s stage production as 
in the writing. Simplified scenery that 
virtually provides a space stage (despite 
courtroom furniture in all but the last 
scene) emphasizes a certain universality 
in the proceedings, which raise the is- 
sue of right and wrong in the actions of 
men when they confront a crisis. And 
the absence of a curtain, so that the set 
is visible at all times to the audience, 
also makes the issue omnipresent. In 
this environment, which thus becomes 
the environment of the spectator as well 
as of the characters, all the performances 
carry conviction. All the actors, from 
Henry Fonda, who plays the attorney 
for the defense, to the actor who plays 
the lowliest witness, refrain from the 
least gesture or accent that might suggest 
histrionics. We may say that in this 
production American realistic art— 
namely, art that refrains from exhibiting 
itself as art—is fully vindicated. 

What remains for the critic and for 


the critical part of the audience is only 
the question of transcendence—a 


transcendence of the immediate trial 
which has been so consummately en- 
acted. The author has attempted to 
go beyond the exposé of an incompetent 
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naval officer. And in this respect he has 
both succeeded and failed. He is quite 
correct in making it plain that the 
American Navy and its staff are not in- 
validated in the least by Commander 
Queeg’s personal failings. He makes it 
plain, too, that Lt. Keith, the Machiavel- 
lian novelist who secretly undermined 
Queeg’s authority, is an even less 
admirable character than the com- 
mander. Mr. Wouk carries us beyond the 
sophomoric, pseudo-intellectual game of 
baiting the armed forces that stood 
between America and its enemies in 
the World War. In this respect, Mr. 
Wouk has succeeded in raising the play 
above mere courtroom drama. 


He did not, however, rise above topi- 
cal playwriting and some humdrum 
thinking—thinking which even seems 
questionable in logic because, after all, 
it was the workaday American naval 
personnel and not a_ conspicuously 
neurotic individual such as Queeg who 
stood between America and the enemy. 
In other words, the author did not 
actually rise above the ground of his 
topical argument. And not only did 
this fact prevent a good play from be- 
coming a great one, which it could 
not have become without the mediacy 
of a poetic imagination, but from 
presenting a conclusive picture of 
reality. Conclusiveness can come only 
when an issue has been thought out 
completely. If Mr. Wouk’s intention 
had been to expose Lt. Keith, he should 
have written a different play with Keith 
as the central character. To use him as 
a whipping boy for Commander Queeg’s 
shortcomings or for Lt. Maryk’s 
“mutiny” obscures the issue instead of 
transcending it. One may conclude then 
that The Caine Mutiny is an absorbing 
play but scarcely a major contribution 
to the modern drama, even if it looks 
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like one in the Charles Laughton 
production. 

At the other extreme we have the 
generally delightful Ondine, which 
transcends realism without actually 
proving that poetic fancy, no matter 
how well written and = staged, can 
displace realism. For Ondine re- 
mains at best a brilliant jew d’esprit 
which, for all its pathos and for all the 
rueful wisdom we may find in it, has no 
life outside the theatre. To my mind, 
no play, of whatever vintage, is com- 
pletely satisfactory unless it can live for 
me outside the theatre as well! as inside 
it. Undoubtedly, Giraudoux held this 
view too, as we may observe in The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot and some of his 
other imaginative work. In Ondine, 
however, only single lines or speeches 
and a general air of urbane disenchant- 
ment suggest the world that is not the 
stage. The stage world is of theatricality 
and fable all compact. And the Alfred 
Lunt production enforces this impres- 
sion. Now and then, indeed, the produc- 
tion actually becomes embarrassingly 
like opera if not indeed burlesque when 
the secondary water sprites display a 
nudity more approvable by Minsky than 
by the muse of poetry. 


Enchanting the theatricality of On- 
dine is, nevertheless. The fable of the 
foredoomed love of a water sprite for a 
knight has great loveliness. Peter Lark- 
in’s settings are beautiful. And Audrey 
Hepburn’s performance is ravishing 
throughout. For those who occupy them- 
selves seriously with the art of the the- 
atre, Miss Hepburn’s personal triumph 
in Ondine is instructive and challenging. 
Her genius is her own, as is her radiant 
personality. Neither can be duplicated. 
But it is evident that her performance 
owes a great deal to the combination of 
acting skill with the training of a 
dancer. Our realistic theatre has mini- 
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mized the latter. The potentialities of 
performance would be deepened as well 
as enriched if our young actors would be 
trained in body movement and the 
dance as much as in the speaking of 
parts. Audrey Hepburn sums up all the 
pathos of tie anomalous situation of 
Ondine—the water sprite who tried to 
live in the human world—by means of 
her movements and posture. This is 
especially noticeable in the last scene 
when, caught in a fisherman’s net, she 
faces her unfaithful knight with half- 
articulate anguish. Her overwhelming 
intensity as well as limber grace only 
makes one regret that Mel Ferrer’s 
knight, “Ritter Hans,” is so wooden. 
One might deduce from this that the 
production and Mr. Ferrer tried to sug- 
gest the inadequacy of the human race 
were it not for the fact that William 
Podmore impersonates the knight’s king 
in a completely different, lively, and 
bravura, style. 


Ondine, both as a play and a produc- 
tion, is undoubtedly the most original 
and beautiful piece of work on the New 
York stage during this or any previous 
mid-century season. But its theatricality 
is also responsible for nearly everything 
that makes the production a series of un- 
even improvisations and makes the play 
itself, which has far more unity than the 
production, a rather ineffectual flight 
of fancy whose loveliness is a continual 
flicker rather than a flame. If by the 
end of the genuinely affecting last scene, 
the playgoer may well mistake the flicker 
for the flame, the reason is that Audrey 
Hepburn has imparted to the action 
a steadily glowing personality. Her act- 
ing is so substantial that, for all its 
moving fragility, she has an independ- 
ent existence. Miss Hepburn is “real” 
and commands all our empathy as well 
as sympathy, whereas everybody else in 
the production, including each of the 
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human characters, is only half-real. The 
end toward which fantasy strives in art 
is, of course, reality. Only when fantasy 
becomes reality through the transfigur- 
ing power of art has fantasy attained 
its consummation. Miss Hepburn’s per- 
formance is precisely that kind of an 
achievement, and the right name for it 
is “poetry.” 

Poetry as a thing of shreds and patches 
is more familiar in the modern theatre 
than poetry as a true consummation, 
and this situation leaves two alternatives 
—to try to create poetic theatre as best 
one can or not to try at all and attend 
rigorously instead to what one can do 
consistently well. The latter is the usual 
policy in American playwriting and 
stage production. So it is not surprising 
that not only The Caine Mutiny but 
off-Broadway work like The Girl on the 
Via Flaminia has a completeness of 
realization in which we can take pride. 
Alfred Hayes’s play at the Circle in the 
Square is an arena-stage production. 
But it prevails upon its audience not as 
stylized theatre but as immediate expe- 
rience. 


In the case of this production there is 
little point in singling out individual 
performers, even if one cannot but sa- 
lute Betty Miller and Leo Penn for their 
playing of the principal parts. All the 
actors manage without straining to be- 
long to the life of the play, as if they 
were only playing themselves. This 
account of a love affair between an 
American soldier and an Italian girl in 
newly-liberated Rome—an account of 
economic distress and personal tensions 
resulting in the suicide of the girl 
when she is classified as a prostitute— 
needs no trimmings. Its reality is im- 
mediate, and it is presented by the au- 
thor and the cast with utter conviction. 
The tragedy—and it is tragedy, albeit 
a low-grade variant of the exalted genre 
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—leaves one numb because it is pro- 
duced by the necessities of the situation 
and the characters. An alternative to 
the tragic denouement is suggested: the 
American might have married the girl 
and is, indeed, on the verge of asking 
her to marry him. But his obtuseness 
and insecurity and the girl’s impetuosity 
are both part of the unwisdom that 
destroys happiness. As far as an observ- 
ant and pitying realism can go, the 
play goes. On the foothills of dramatic 
art, The Girl on the Via Flaminia is a 
more than creditable achievement. 


The Ruth and Augustus Goetz dram- 
atization of The Immoralist as staged by 
Daniel Mann is another such achieve- 
ment in spite of the sensational theme 
of homosexuality—which has been man- 
aged, however, with as much taste as 
candor. Although performing with an 
unevenness still characteristic of her 
acting, Geraldine Page makes the anxi- 
ety and anguish of the homosexual’s 
wife thoroughly convincing, and both 
Louis Jourdan as the husband and 
Charles Dingle as the latter’s pitying 
steward make a real world. Making 
explicit what Gide made implicit in his 
novel, the playwrights concentrate on 
the consciousness of the principals. The 
result is intelligent drama, no part of 
which violates the centrality of the prob- 
lem. 

On the other hand, some dissatisfac- 
tion can be registered with the play, for 
the authors could not avoid the necessity 
of bringing the principal characters to 
an awareness of the husband’s homosex- 
uality quite slowly, whereas the audi- 
ence’s awareness is bound to be much 
quicker. When an audience is ahead of 
the characters only ironic drama is com- 
pletely effective. And since ironic treat- 
ment of The Immoralist would have 
been cruel and meretricious, the authors 
were compelled to risk some slowness 
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and obviousness. But for the dram- 
aturgic problem inherent in the mate- 
rial, The Immoralist would have been 
another satisfactory drama. If all clinical 
drama becomes bogged down in its 
material, it must be said for The Im- 
moralist that it enables us to savor not 
the bog, but the pathos of bedeviled 
humanity caught between its sickness 
and its feelings of compassionate de- 
cency. 

The alternative of trying to create 
poetic theatre with insufficient means is, 
of course, the last thing we would as- 
sociate with T. S. Eliot’s career. Un- 
fortunately it is precisely its failure as 
poetry that makes The Confidential 
Clerk. disappointing—at least in _ its 
American production. This production, 
directed by E. Martin Browne who was 
also responsible for the decidedly suc- 
cessful British one, held my interest 
throughout. It provided some extreme- 
ly moving, if uneven, acting by Claude 
Rains and Joan Greenwood, and a 
completely entrancing performance by 
the infallible Ina Claire. But the play 
as a whole never quite got off the 
ground. It seemed portentous without 
being significant, as well as clever with- 
out being genuinely amusing. 


To say that the play need not be 
measured by any poetic requirements 
is to beg the question, not only because 
Eliot did write his play in verse but 
because his comedy of mistaken identi- 
ties is obviously loaded with philosophi- 
cal suggestions and slanted toward sig- 
nificant statement. The Confidential 
Clerk must be weighty, and it is. 
But although one can concede that 
it revolves around the search of a son for 
his father and of a father for his son, 
on both mundane and religious levels 
of meaning, I could not feel that search 
as an uplifting experience. It is easy, 
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too, to define the meaning of the play in 
terms of Eliot's traditionalism—-to say, 
for example, that the play tells us that 
a human being must follow in the foot- 
steps of his father. But that meaning or 
any related meaning is also something 
that remains mere statement and mere 
plot in the play rather than emotional 
experience or poetic vision. And I be- 
lieve Eliot’s verse has the same fault. It 
gives us pleasingly precise and literate 
dialogue whenever the American cast 
can speak the lines, which isn’t always 
the case. But the verse is more oracular 
than exhilarating. At best, it is neatly 
turned, measured prose. 


Eliot’s attempt to mediate between 
prose and poetic drama, surely a lauda- 
ble endeavor, simply has not succeeded. 
A study of the printed text, which I 
have not yet read, may require a revi- 
sion of this opinion. But I suspect that 
no major revision will be called for. 
In trying to make the best of the two 
possible worlds of realistic and poetic 
theatre, Eliot appears to have extracted 
the best from neither. The production 
of The Confidential Clerk has added in- 
terest to the theatrical season, and that 
is all to the good. When the explicators 
and the literary critics get through with 
the play, it may seem even more in- 
teresting, especially in so far as it per- 
tains to the total career of its author. 
As an American stage production, how- 
ever, The Confidential Clerk seems any- 
thing but the masterpiece expected of 
Eliot and promised by the extravagant 
praise that reached us from England. 
If this judgment is correct, then The 
Confidential Clerk, along with Ondine, 
only goes to prove that both the “the- 
atricalist’” and the “poetic drama” 
panaceas offered by the aesthetic avant- 
garde still require only qualified ac- 
ceptance. 
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All our Fine Arts have passed through 
three basic stages of development. 

Stage One: Primitive simplicity, dic- 
tated by necessity and lack of knowledge. 
The imagination is free. 

Stage Two: Capture of the imagi- 
nation. Great elaboration as technical 
resources multiply and a succession of 
masters inspire school after school of 
style. 

Stage Three: Planned simplicity. The 
imagination set free again. The ex- 
traction of essentials from a chaos of 
bewildering detail. The emergence of 
significance and _ concise statement. 
Clarification. 

In the technical and decorative history 
of the theatre, Stage One encompasses 
all developments up to the Renaissance: 
the primitive ritual, the Greek theatre, 
the miracle plays, and the Elizabethan 
theatre. Stage Two begins about 1618 
with the Farnese theatre at Parma, the 
first picture-frame theatre with pros- 
cenium and painted scenery, which 
marks the entry of the scenic painter 
and the beginning of the great era of 
realism and elaboration. Stage Two 
culminates in the super-colossal Europ- 
ean theatres, such as the Dresden State 
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Theatre with three hydraulic sections, 
huge wagon stages, skydome, and a fly- 
space of astronomical dimension—too, 
too formidable for mere human actors. 


Stage Three, the era of planned sim- 
plicity, the reaction against the Frank- 
enstein stage, begins with Adolphe Ap- 
pia and Gordon Craig, in the years 
around 1900. We are moving toward 
simple curtains and screens in neutral 
colors, toward unit platforms and steps; 
and, for the first time, light advances 
from mere illumination to an important 
medium of expression. We see the 
beginning of projected settings and uni- 
fied control of all lighting. We still 
also see, however, the pendulum swing- 
ing between oversimplification and elab- 
oration; but light has been recognized 
as a basic art medium, and an eighth 
Fine Art has emerged—the art of light, 
which I have called Lumia. 

Now the picture-frame theatre and its 
footlights are disappearing, the function 
of the curtain is being taken over by 
simple darkness, and, as in the dawn of 
theatrical history, the actor moves to- 
ward the audience and is finally sur- 
rounded by the audience. And here 
begins the story, not only of projected 
scenic settings, but of light as visual ac- 
companiment to the drama, folding it- 
self around speech and action as closely 
as music around an opera libretto. 

We are increasingly aware that the 
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constantly mobile flow of action can be 
tremendously enhanced by an equally 
mobile flow of transition in settings and 
by dynamic lighting; but, as in many 
other fields, the technical development 
making such progress possible has at the 
moment advanced far beyond our aware- 
ness of its importance, and of our capac- 
ity for utilizing it. 

From painting and lighting a static 
backdrop, and the more or less_in- 
dependent flooding and spotting of the 
actors, the scenic artist now faces a uni- 
fied and much more important problem: 
the aesthetic treatment with light of 
mobile form in space. The beginning of 
this transition is marked by Adolphe 
Appia’s book, Die Musik und die In- 
scenierung, published in 1899. 

In his mention of Siegfried in the 
forest, Appia writes: “We must no 
longer try to create the illusion of a 
forest, but instead the illusion of a 
man in the atmosphere of a forest.” 
Here is prophetic vision. Siegfried should 
stand, not as a spotlighted Pygmy in 
front of a realistic forest backdrop, but 
in a neutral green twilight with the 
gently flickering sunlight—through mov- 
ing, but unseen, foliage—playing over 
him. It has taken us half a century to 
learn this eloquent lesson! 


II 


The projected setting is not a new 
idea. There is evidence that it was in 
use in the Chinese shadow theatre as far 
back as 121 B.c., during the reign of 
Emperor Wu Ti. The Chinese pup- 
peteers soon discovered that a_back- 
ground enhanced the show and lent 
depth to the movements of the trans- 
lucent puppets, and they hung a cut- 
out skyline with trees and _ buildings 
some distance back of the projection 
screen where it would not hamper the 
manipulation of the puppets. This 
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location of the cut-out, nearer the 
light source, gave the skyline a desirable 
diffused and distant character. 


Thus the first projected scenic settings 
are something over 2000 years old; but 
we still use the same principle, only 
slightly changed, in what is known to- 
day as the Direct Beam Projector. And 
it is still simplicity itself. The present- 
day Direct Beam unit contains, like its 
prototype, no lenses. The candle has 
been replaced by a powerful concen- 
trated filamentary light source in a 
blower-ventilated housing; and one or 
more images, cut out of opaque or trans- 
parent materials, or painted on glass, 
are interposed between lamp and screen. 


The German designer, Adolf Linne- 
bach, first made this projection principle 
popular by painting his setting on a 
large sheet of glass set in a metal box, 
with a lamp at its rear. We are now a 
few steps beyond the Linnebach lantern. 
The latest model Direct Beam Projector 
vields a better depth illusion by permit- 
ting interposition of form and color in 
several planes. Closest to the lamp, 
where the diffusion is greatest, are re- 
motely controlled laminated color modi- 
fiers, by means of which a softly graded 
sky may be changed slowly and evenly 
from day through sunset to night and 
back through dawn to day. About 
eighteen inches out from the color modi- 
fier comes the middle-distance plane, and 
about four feet out is the foreground 
plane where definition is sharpest. 

A further refinement in this system is 
a motor-driven lamphouse traveling on 
a horizontally revolvable track. Motion 
toward and away from foreground frame 
produces a spectator illusion of motion 
forward and backward, while lateral 
motion produces the illusion of travel- 
ing right or left. The Direct Beam pro- 
jection system is extremely flexible and, 
though in its advanced form it is a fairly 
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complex instrument, in its simplest 
form it may be built in any theatre 
workshop from a length of six-inch 
stovepipe and a few items of standard 
hardware. Two Direct Beam Projectors 
on dimmers permit a gradual transition 
from one setting to the next. 

I will here sum up the advantages 
and drawbacks of the Direct Beam. 
The advantages: It may be located al- 
most anywhere on or over the stage. It 
can project from almost any angle be- 
cause distortion is easily corrected. It 
can cover a much wider angle than any 
other projector and is therefore ideally 
suited for rear projection. With a special 
housing and curved settings it will 
cover a full 180 degrees on a curved 
cyclorama. Settings can be made quickly 
and_ inexpensively. Corrections and 
changes may be made rapidly at any 
stage in the process. Finally, it lends 
itself to modification by means of a 
variety of simple attachments. 

The drawbacks: It cannot render 
with the sharp definition of a lens 
projector, and only settings without 
too much detail are practical. This limi- 
tation may become less important as 
more suitable lamps, with smaller and 
more intense sources, become available, 
such as the Zirconium arc. At the present 
moment, and for an average size stage, 
the 6o-volt, 2100-watt biplane T 24 lamp 
is by far the best choice. It yields more 
intensity from a smaller filament area 
than any other lamp of equal wattage. 
If controlled from a dimmer, such as 
the Variac V 20, no special transformer 
is needed; the dimmer is merely supplied 
with a pin-stop at 60 volts. This makes 
the same circuit instantly available for 
115 volts when other lamp types are 
used. 


lll 


From the simple lensless Direct Beam 
principle we now come to the stage 
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projectors with lenses—all descendents. 
of Athanasius Kircher’s magic lantern, 
or lantern slide projector with lamp, 
condensers, focal plane image, and ob- 
jective lens. The most familar stage 
model is the so-called effect attachment 
for a standard spotlight, with one or 
more painted mica discs rotating in 
the focal plane, and an uncorrected 
objective lens. 

Over many years the effect machine 
has served a great variety of purposes 
and served them well. We are all 
familiar with the listing of effects in 
the old lighting catalogues—drifting 
clouds, water ripple, fire, snow, rain, 
fog, and also volcanic eruptions and 
flying skeletons. But there is a long step 
from the simple device to the present- 
day stage projector, capable of covering 
an area of backdrop size with as much 
detail as the designer cares to employ. 

The more important use of projected 
scenery began in Europe in the early 
1920's with the development of high- 
wattage filament lamps. The German 
equivalent of our General Electric 
Company evolved an imposing line of 
very fine but very complicated and 
delicate scenic projectors—notably a 
large cloud projector for curved cyclo- 
ramas, with twelve optical systems re- 
volving around a 3000-watt lamp, each 
system holding a photographic positive 
of an actual cloud. 

Max Reinhardt made extensive use of 
this line of equipment in the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin. With the ad- 
vent of a practical 5000-watt lamp in the 
early 1930's we finally had enough in- 
tensity to project a setting on a cyclo- 
rama strong enough to hold its own 
against spills and reflections from the 
acting area. The two most important 
problems we had to solve were heat 
elimination and design of a wide-angle 
objective of sufficient aperture. Heat 
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Plate 1. A small stage designed for the exclusive use of projected scenery: plan. 


elimination remained a_ troublesome 
matter until the advent of a series of 
heat-absorbing glass filters. The beam 
from a 5000-watt lamp is extremely 
hot, but we have now reached the point 
where a delicate Kodachrome can re- 
main in the beam of light for one hour, 
without damage—the cover glasses re- 
maining cool to the touch at all times. 


The objective lens we have developed 
is an fg wide-angle Magnalux. It has a 
diameter of 63 mm. and a focal length of 
only 126 mm., but it renders a 70-degree 
circular field, which corresponds to a 5- 
by-6 inch field in the focal plane; and 


it projects rectangularly with a hori- 
zontal angle of 58 degrees, or over one 
foot of image size for every foot of pro- 
jection distance. Beyond these angles 
lens projection is not practical because, 
in order to direct the beam of light 
from the focal plane through the nodal 
point of the objective at 70 degrees, we 
must use a middle condenser lens 10 
inches in diameter. 

The size of the image-plate or slide is 
important. In my own case, I have 
chosen the large 5-by-6 inch plate, partly 
because on this size plate the scenic 
artist can execute many of his settings 
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directly by painting them on the glass, 
thereby circumventing the photographic 
processing altogether. Professor F. A. 
Conway at the University of Washing- 
ton has painted a number of very 
beautiful settings by this method. The 
5-by-6 inch plate is also excellent for 
teaching purposes, in that students of 
stage design may practice the technique 
of plate painting; and when an assign- 
ment is turned in, all solutions may be 
viewed full size for a more effective 
evaluation by students and instructor. 
The two projection principles which 
I have here outlined—the lensless Di- 
rect Beam and the Plate Projector—are 
still the mainstays in the field. 


IV 


As to the location of the equipment, 
there is to my mind only one practical 
and fully satisfactory solution; namely, 
to locate the projectors just inside the 
proscenium, next to the fire curtain 
and over the first border, preferably on 
a firmly anchored light bridge. (See 
plates.) The projections will then travel 
to the cyclorama at such an angle that 
an actor can move to within his own 
height of the screen without casting a 
shadow. 

But this location brings up two new 
problems: change of settings, and space 
requirement. The solution to the first 
problem is the Multiplate projector, 
which holds ten settings, changeable from 
any remote point. The second problem 
is the one of available space. The stand- 
ard 5000-watt projector, pointing its 
objective to the center of the cyclorama 
and tilted downward about 15 degrees, 
requires about 3 feet in depth at a point 
on the stage where every inch is precious. 
I have solved this dificulty in our own 
1953 model Multiplate, in which the 
optical system runs parallel to the first 
border and has a first-surface deflection 
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mirror set at 45 degrees. Objective and 
mirror are located inside a tiltable pro- 
jection chamber, at the hub of an 18- 
inch drum holding ten 5-by-6 inch 
plates. Even with the projection cham- 
ber tilted at 15 degrees, this 5000-watt 
projector requires only 12 inches in 
depth or about the same as the first 
border over which it is suspended. As 
the space over the first border is dead 
space anyway, not a cubic inch has been 
lost. This unit needs no light bridge for 
support but can be hung on a central 
counterweighted pipe batten, making 
installation very simple. This Multi- 
plate unit is also equipped with a re- 
mote-control color modifier, by means 
of which any suitable setting can be 
given a slow and even transition through 
all the moods of day and night: an 
effect mere dimming cannot accomplish. 
On either side of this Multiplate unit 
we may locate two Direct Beam units 
on the same pipe batten, and thus we 
have a flexible installation, always out 
of the way, yet always ready to yield 
twelve different settings by remote 
control. 

To increase the scope of an instal- 
lation several auxiliary projectors of 
different types may be added, such as an 
extra, smaller plate projector with a 
long-focus optical system for accents; a 
lighted window; street lamps coming on 
as darkness falls; stars and moon. 

For projected settings generally, it 
is desirable to have the control console 
located at a point where the operator 
can get a full view of stage and cyclo- 
rama. In the University Playhouse in 
Seattle, the control room is located back 
of the last row in the orchestra, with 
the operator's eye level seven feet above 
the floor at that point. This is an ideal 
location. 


It is also important to concentrate the 
lighting keyboard to the point where 
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projected scenery: 
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the operator can reach every switch and 
dimmer without torso movement. This 
goal has been achieved in several of 
the new electronic boards, but it is pos- 
sible to concentrate the controls of a 
much less expensive installation within 
the same area. Again in my own case, I 
have designed a console for thirty stand- 
ard Variac dimmers, with sliding keys 
on one-inch centers and steel wires run- 
ning over pulleys to a dimmer room 
aver the control room. The thirty 
control keys move within an area of 
only 18-by-30 inches, and a master 
provides proportional dimming of any 
set-up. 

I am very much in favor of a simple 
manual control board requiring some 
skill of its operator, and granting him in 
return the same latitude for personal 
interpretation we now grant the musi- 
cian. Only in this way can the visual 
accompaniment for a play become a 
living thing. 

Vv 


As I mentioned at the outset, the actor 
is now moving out of the picture frame, 
toward the audience; and the audience 
is slowly surrounding him in the circus 
or arena theatre. (We have as yet no 
adequate name for it.) In the arena 
theatre, painted scenery is out of the 
question, and here is where the pro- 
jected setting really comes into its own; 
because it now becomes a simple matter 
to surround actors and audience to- 
gether with settings on a truly grand 
scale. 

I have just completed designs for 
such a theatre with a seating capacity of 
350, and during this task I was con- 
stantly amazed at the ease with which 
every feature fell into place. (See Players 
Magazine, November, 1953.) In principle 
it is a circular hall 64 feet in diameter, 
with a 28-foot circular stage in the 
center. It is divided into seven 25-by-16- 
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foot cyclorama sections which are 
separated by seven 42-inch vertical 
column-like panels. From each column 
a projector covers the cyclorama section 
directly opposite with perfect and dis- 
tortion-free projection angles. From the 
dark ceiling any number of a new type 
of invisible-source spots and floods cover 
the stage at any desired angle. A 6-foot 
high panel below the cyclorama conceals 
a continuous passage for the actors, 
where they can follow the progress of 
the play and time entrance and exit at 
seven points. Props come in and out 
on one or several simple trap elevators 
in the stage floor. A sound engineer has 
made a few minor changes in pro- 
portions, and now expects perfect 
acoustical conditions. 

Thus, by means of only seven pro- 
jectors and seven 5-by-7 inch plates, a 
scenic artist may surround the audience 
by 2800 square feet of setting. To the 
spectator, the theatre will appear as a 
large pergola supported by seven dark 
gray columns, opening up on space in 
all directions. 

Imagine the scenic possibilities in 
such a theatre. In a flash you may sweep 
your audience into a vast Gothic cathe- 
dral with fourteen brilliant, stained-glass 
windows; to the outdoors, with sky and 
trees; into a city’s slum quarter or its 
slender skyscrapers; or out among jagged 
mountain peaks. 

I can hear at least one objection. 
Is this not getting us right back to the 
super-colossal theatre of the past and 
drowning out the actor? The answer is, 
of course, that a scenic artist worthy of 
the name will never misuse his resources, 
be they ever so great. He has them in 
reserve, when needed, but as often as 
not his settings, while creating just the 
right atmosphere, will hardly be noticed. 


Imagine now, for example, a small 
prison window in one section; and 
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dark gray walls only, in the other six. 
The designer has still brought his audi- 
ence into the prison with the actor, but 
the effect of the setting will be largely 
subconscious. For a Shakespearean play, 
he may similarly bring his audience 
right into the old Globe Theatre of 
London—a setting which certainly could 
but inspire actors and audience alike. 

The main point is that, instead of a 
million-dollar stage installation, we may 
now use—and with much more impres- 
sive results—just seven projectors and 
a control board, within the walls of an 
extremely simple structure. A new and 
interesting field is thus opening up. We 
are moving closer to a perfect visual 
frame around speech and action as we 
slowly learn to harness light, the greatest 
natural force our senses can grasp. ‘The 
physical basis is ready. All we need are 
pioneers with courage and vision—and 
angels with cash. 


VI 


A new procedure should now be fol- 
lowed in designing the visual accompani- 
ment for a play. Just as music is built 
upon a basic foundation of silence, so 
the art of light rests upon a_ basic 
foundation of darkness. Out of darkness 
you then lift your actor and the visual 
accents surrounding him; you emphasize 
or subdue, you reveal or conceal, ac- 
cording to the flow of speech and action. 
You may even play occasional solo 
passages, corresponding to overtures and 
interludes in music, where such contrast 
will be effective—for instance, a slow 
dawn emerging from darkness over a 
period of minutes, before the first line 
is spoken in a scene laid at dawn, and 
so on. 

The objection always met here is: 
“Ah, but it will slow down the play!” 
Exactly what I intend it shall! In today’s 
frenzied tempo of living many of our 
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directors have developed what I suppose 
we may term “lentophobia,” a veritable 
fear of slow tempi. Here we should 
learn from music. A slow movement in 
a symphony is there for a definite pur- 
pose: for contrast; and just as we must 
build visually with both light and shade, 
so, in the time dimension, we must 
retain the elements of contrast in tempo, 
or we shall lose an important factor. 


For an example I will take the first 
play for which I composed and played 
a visual accompaniment in this country: 
The Vikings at Helgeland, .one of 
Ibsen's early plays, produced in 1927 at 
the Goodman Theatre in Chicago, 
under the direction of Thomas Wood 
Stevens and myself. A young Ibsen of 
thirty wrote the play as a free treatment 
of the ancient Volsunga saga, by chang- 
ing its mythical characters into mortal 
men and women, with the action laid 
on the rocky coast of Norway. Acts one 
and four are laid at a boathouse by 
the shore; acts two and three in the hall 
of Gunnar’s stronghold nearby. 


The conventional staging would raise 
the curtain on a brightly lit backdrop 
of rocks and pines, with a glimpse of the 
sun; possibly with a “water ripple” 
effect to liven it up and spotlights fol- 
lowing the actors back and forth over 
the stage. Here are extracts from my 


preliminary notes. 

Principal visual themes: In acts 1 and 4, 
the sea. The Vikings were seafarers. Sigurd 
and Ornulf have just landed with their men, 
in a storm, and meet by accident on the 
promontory. The sea has carried them in; the 
sea should have the first word. In acts 2 and 
3, the central fireplace in the hall. Not only 
must al) lighting come from there but the 
fire itself must speak with the actors. 

Act 1. Curtain up on darkness. The first 
thing seen is a combing breaker rearing its 
white crest from left to right and collapsing 
as another and yet another rise. behind it. 

Secondary theme skydrift; not clouds but the 
essence of a stormy winter sky. Motion left 
to right. Now the setting emerges: mighty 
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pines in silhouette over the necessary stylized 
setpieces and platforms for action. Toward 
end a gradual return to darkness. End with 
single breaker collapsing from left to right. 

Act 2. Nocturnal banquet in Gunnar’s hall. 
Curtain up on darkness. Slowly a static glow 
from the central fireplace reveals a massive but 
simple framework of beams, all uprights 
surmounted by stylized ox-skulls. Fireplace 
screened to conceal fourteen projectors for 
lighting any part of stage with rising waves of 
yellow-orange changing in intensity and tempo 
with the action, flaring up on essential areas 
with remainder of stage subdued. Bring to 
climax during altercation between Hjordis and 
Thorolf, a veritable conflagration here. Change 
suddenly to a static glow to intensify the mo- 
ments of suspense as Gunnar rushes out to 
kill Thorolf. Do not resume action of fire 
until Gunnar has re-entered and thrown his axe 
on the floor. At close of act only Hjordis’ face 
has a faint glimmer of firelight on it as she is 
contemplating witchcraft—then darkness. 

Act 3. Gunnar’s hall. A mood of “the morn- 
ing after,” of remorse and dejection, is em- 
phasized with cold sober daylight, directed 
straight downward as from the smoke-hole in 
the roof, to darken eye sockets and deepen 
facial lines. Direct firelight principally at 
Hjordis in this act. 

Act 4. The rocky coast again. Begin, as in 
act one, with the sea—now calling its men 
back to new exploits. Mobile firelight over 
Ornulf while he chants the death-drapa over 
his fallen sons. From this point on begin 


steady acceleration of skydrift. Climax: ride of 
dead warriors to Valhalla—for contrast the only 
right-to-left motion in entire score. Treat as 
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storm vortex, no definite outlines. A sudden 
opening in the left-to-right drift discloses dark 
masses rolling in opposite direction, with jagged 
spear-like upper fringes, and with flashes of 
red and white behind. Return to surf and 
skydrift and close with single combing breaker, 
followed by a moment of complete darkness 
before curtain. 


A year later I designed a platform 
production of the play for a series of 
performances at the University of 
Michigan. This production was to me 
the more interesting, because here I was 
able to approach the ideal theatre con- 
ditions: no proscenium and no curtain. 
In both productions I took my good 
time to bring the mood of each act into 
visible being, and it was not long before 
the actors realized that I was actually 
rolling out a red carpet for their first 
entrance and that, far from having to 
fight visual competition, they enjoyed 
an ever appropriate visual support. 

If the projection equipment is prop- 
erly located, it can be used even with 
a box set, for the view through windows 
and doors. Let us never forget Appia’s 
prophetic statement: “An object or an 
actor takes on a plastic quality only 
through the light that strikes it, and the 
plasticity can only be of artistic value 
when the light is artistically handled.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


JOHN D. MITCHELL 


The International Amateur Theatre 
Association held its first international 
congress in June, 1953; it met concur- 
rently in The Hague, The Netherlands, 
with the Fifth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute. As a result of 
an invitation to the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association to send del- 
egates to the congress, the United States 
was among the countries represented by 
a delegate at the general meetings and 
on the commissions set up for discussion 
of international amateur theatre prob- 
lems and goals. Since the Executive 
Board of AETA has now approved the 
recommendation that AETA affiliate 
with the International Amateur The- 
atre Association, it is important to ex- 
plain to the members of AETA its back- 
ground, to tell its history, and to report 
on its functions, goals, and aspirations 
as set down in its constitution. 


I 


Twenty-one amateur theatre federa- 
tions, representing eighteen countries, 
are to date affiliated through the organi- 
zation of the IATA. Now, it may be of 
value to elucidate what is meant by 
amateur theatre in this context and to 
set down in some detail the characteristic 
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work of one or two of the member feder- 
ations of IATA. As may have been 
noted, “amateur theatre” rather than our 
more familiar “tributary theatre” or 
“nonprofessional theatre” is used un- 
abashedly by the various federations. 
“Amateur” is respected in its original 
and pure sense; it is not thought of as a 
term of disparagement. 

Amateur theatre in the school, col- 
lege, and university has never been de- 
veloped, accepted, and recognized in 
Europe to the degree that it has in the 
United States; that for some time has 
been our common knowledge. Therefore, 
it is interesting to learn that amateur 
theatre organizations, outside the ac- 
ademic field, are old, highly developed, 
and respected federations in many coun- 
tries. These amateur groups in Eng- 
land, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and 
other countries have somewhat of a 
counterpart in our church, community, 
Grange, and 4-H drama groups. In ad- 
dition there are European amateur the- 
atre societies actively producing plays in 
their trade unions and labor organiza- 
tions. Some impressive groups have been 
instituted and fostered within large in- 
dustries. For example, during World 
War IT, Churchmans Ltd., manufacturers 
of Players cigarettes, organized and pro- 
vided facilities for amateur theatricals 
for their employees. 
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Within individual countries these non- 
professional groups, societies, and or- 
ganizations early set up national feder- 
ations or leagues for purposes of mutual 
assistance, pooling of information, and 
publication of magazines, and for con- 
certed effort in getting government sub- 
sidy. Just to cite a few of these feder- 
ations represented in the IATA, there 
are the British Drama League, The 
Dansk Amator Teater Samvirke, Federa- 
tion Nationale des Cercles Dramatiques 
de Langue Francaise de Belgique, Neder- 
landse Amateur Toneel Unie. The 
British Drama League is, for our pur- 
poses, representative, and an article in 
a previous issue of the Educational The- 
atre Journal has given a fine picture of 
its structure and workings. 


The Danish federation is perhaps even 
more typical of many of the other feder- 
ations. For more than half a century in 
Denmark, dramatic activity has been 
carried on in organizations—such as 
youth organizations, small farmers’ 
organizations, political organizations, 
YMCA and YWCA _ groups—and in 
schools and folk high schools. Groups 
devoting themselves exclusively to dra- 
matic work were a minority. Then in 
1948, the Dansk Amator Teater Samvirke 
was founded, and Denmark was divided 
into ten regions, each with its own local 
committee. (The word samvirke means 
co-operation.) The aim of the DATS 
has been the co-ordination of all efforts, 
within organizations and associations 
and within Danish folk educational 
work, to raise the cultural and artistic 
level of Danish amateur theatre. In 1949, 
DATS received a subsidy from the Dan- 
ish Ministry of Education making it pos- 
sible to arrange an international con- 


gress. 

During the last three years, DATS, 
apart from courses carried through in co- 
operation with various societies and or- 
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ganizations, has arranged forty courses 
in amateur theatre work: production, 
make-up, costumes, lighting, decor, plays, 
and acting. About fifteen hundred 
people took part in the courses. It has 
issued two volumes of a book to be con- 
tinued yearly, intended to assist in 
choosing plays for production; it is 
publishing a quarterly magazine, Ram- 
pelyset, with articles on theatre in Den- 
mark and foreign countries. Three of 
the sections of DATS publish local 
magazines. 


II 

With this picture of individual na- 
tional federations in mind, we turn to 
the significant year 1947, when the evolu- 
tion of an international organization of 
amateur groups was set in motion. In 
that year, a Danish group, acting in Eng- 
lish, visited Czechoslovakia and later 
Norway; the amateur group, the Plan- 
keniers, of Bussum, Holland, were hosts 
to the Highbury Little Theatre of Birm- 
ingham, England. During the same year, 
this Dutch amateur group returned the 
visit by sending a company to play for 
the Highbury Little Theatre. Out of 
this international exchange there re- 
sulted an invitation by the various 
Dutch federations to amateur groups of 
other countries to meet for a conference 
in. Rotterdam. The delegates to this 
conference were the first to set in motion 
projects for the development of ex- 
change of amateur companies. Out of 
this grew the Association. 

Since 1947, there have been meetings 
in France, Denmark, and Belgium. At 
the meeting in Brussels in January, 
1952, international charter was 
created, accepted, and signed by the 
delegates of twenty-two federations. In 
this manner, IATA took on its final and 
present form and organization. A board 
of administrators was elected and ac- 
cepted. Mr. E. Martin Browne, of the 
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British Drama League, became Presi- 
dent; France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Luxemburg were other 
countries represented on the board. 

There are four major aspects of the 
charter of the Association. Of prime 
interest are the objectives. The Inter- 
national Amateur Theatre Association is 
formed for the purpose of: “propagating 
and defending dramatic art by all the 
theatrical groups of the world devoted 
without remuneration to artistic and 
cultural aims; promoting by permanent 
international contact and relationships 
those activities common to its members: 
co-ordinating the action of its members 
in their purpose of enriching human ex- 
perience and educating the masses 
through the medium of theatre: and 
facilitating international exchange be- 
tween all the groups belonging to the 
amateur theatre.” 

Second, but no less interesting, is the 
manner of operation. The General As- 
sembly is composed of all the members 
present or represented. It holds the 
power of final decision, and it is required 
to meet every two years. The languages 
to be employed in all business conducted 
by the Association are English and 
French. In case of difficulties of inter- 
pretation, the French language will take 
precedence. Each country has twelve 
votes. Decisions legally taken by the 
General Assembly of IATA are binding 
for all members of the Association, in- 
cluding those absent at the time the 
decisions were taken. The Council of 
Administrators is composed as follows: 
the President of the Association, elected 
for two years and not eligible for im- 
mediate re-election: plus two Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and 
two members—all elected for a term of 
four years. The Council of Adminis- 
trators is required to meet once a year, 
and makes its decisions by a majority of 


votes. The President has a casting vote. 

As for resources, the funds of the As- 
sociation are made up of member sub- 
scriptions, as fixed at the General As- 
sembly, and of all contributions, gifts, 
or subsidies. The dues of each member 
federation of IATA were set in Brussels 
at one hundred Swiss francs. By current 
rate of exchange, this amount is approx- 
imately twenty-five dollars. No addi- 
tional dues were levied by the General 
Assembly of the First Congress of IATA 
iN 1953. 

There was a first meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Administrators in Verona, Italy, 
September, 1952, in response to the 
invitation of the Italian amateur organi- 
zation ENAL. At this meeting of Presi- 
dent and officers, there was some elabora- 
tion and clarification of the operation 
and aims of IATA. Two budgets were 
established: one budget, maintained by 
dues, was to pay the expenses of admin- 
istration and of council meetings; a sec- 
ond budget, maintained by gifts and 
grants, was for artistic objectives and the 
meetings of the General Assembly. (The 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
First Congress of IATA was made possi- 
ble largely through the financial assist- 
ance of the government of The Nether- 
lands.) 

The Council explored the relations 
between professional and amateur the- 
atre. This was deemed necessary in view 
of the awareness of the Council that in 
some countries there is marked hostility 
on the part of professional theatre to- 
ward amateur theatre. Amateur feder- 
ations of some countries had felt inade- 
quately represented by their national 
delegates to International Theatre In- 
stitute Congresses; and this feeling in 
part had been instrumental in the setting 
up of an international association for 
amateur theatre groups. Therefore, the 
Council went on record that as a power- 
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ful means of education and develop- 
ment of personality, the amateur theatre 
fulfills a social purpose in promoting 
creativity and relaxation, and its practice 
cannot be arbitrarily neglected. The 
amateur theatre is everywhere. It plays 
an essential part in maintaining and 
developing love of the theatre, which is 
suffering in many places because of the 
development of mechanized forms of en- 
tertainment. In the face of this danger, 
the utmost unity between those who love 
the theatre is necessary. 

The Council of Administrators 
pledged itself to intensify its insistence 
on strict regulations by member feder- 
ations, to seek continual improvement 
in the artistic standard of amateur 
productions, and to assist in reaching 
agreement between professional and 
amateur organizations. 

On June g, 1953, the opening session 
of the First Congress of IATA was held 
in Rolzaal of the Binnenhof of The 
Hague. In the name of the two Dutch 
Federations, the Nederlandse Amateur 
Toneel Unie of Utrecht and the Werk- 
verband voor Katholiek Amateurtoneel 
of Amsterdam, Vice-President Dr. Clev- 
eringa welcomed the delegates to the 
Congress. The Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Education spoke as an offi- 
cial representative of the Dutch govern- 
ment and gave the opening address. In 
addition to expressing sentiments of 
welcome and hopes for a successful con- 
gress, he stressed the government’s recog- 
nition of “the importance of the edu- 
cational role of the amateur theatre. . . . 
This particular angle has urged the 
highly interested authorities to grant us 
actual assistance. The meaning of this 
theatre is of the greatest importance to 
the mental growth of the people in gen- 
eral.” 


At the Plenary Session of the Congress, 


the General Assembly committed itself 
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and its member organizations to the fol- 

lowing resolutions: 

1. Member organizations of IATA 
agreed to provide facilities for indi- 
vidual amateurs to visit other coun- 
tries to meet like-minded members. 

2. They resolved to promote and to 
regulate exchanges of amateur com- 
panies. (They recognized that it 
was not possible or desirable for a 
member organization to prevent an 
amateur company from arranging 
and effecting an exchange with an- 
other amateur company of a foreign 
country, but they could withhold 
the right from the group to represent 
themselves as coming under the aus- 
pices of the organization, unless the 
amateur company met the high stand- 
ards deemed necessary for an inter- 
national exchange.) 

3. It was agreed to promote exchange of 
instructors and leaders of amateur 
organizations—i.e., for attending or 
conducting courses in other countries, 
for giving lectures, or even for pro- 
ducing plays. 

4. IATA resolved to seek necessary aid 
from government and other sources 
to promote these activities. 


These resolutions were the main 
achievement of the Congress, but equally 
impressive was the friendliness, harmony, 
and spirit of co-operation on an inter- 
national level. The United States had 
not been represented previously at meet- 
ings of the IATA nor had AETA been 
affliated with the member organizations. 
Nevertheless, delegates to the Congress 
displayed an awareness of the extent to 
which the nonprofessional theatre has 
become a force in education in the 
United States. They were not only eager 
to learn of the development and the 
functioning of the theatre in schools in 
the United States, but they were recep- 
tive to information as to how they might 
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attain similar status in educational in- 
stitutions. 

In summation, for the philosophy and 
larger aspirations of the International 
Amateur Theatre Association, it is ap- 
propriate to draw upon the words of its 
President, E. Martin Browne: “Although 
the original purpose for the founding of 
an amateur theatre organization may 


have been social, educational, or reli- 
gious, the first consideration of the or- 
ganization should be artistic standards, 
namely the art of the theatre. The ama- 
teur theatres should dedicate themselves 
to produce better plays, to strive for 
higher levels of achievement in produc- 
tion, to discover new means for dramatic 
form. 


THE EAST LANSING CONVENTION: 


A PREVIEW 


JOHN T. DUGAN 


The igth Annual Convention of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion—to be held at East Lansing, on the 
Michigan State College Campus, August 
29, 30, and 31, 1954—will mark two 
modestly historic “firsts” for the As- 
sociation. For the first time AETA will 
meet in national convention independ- 
ently of her sister organization, the 
Speech Association of America; and for 
the first time AETA will convene dur- 
ing the summer, rather than during the 
Christmas recess. 

The summer self-containment of the 
AETA Convention offers both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to the Associa- 
tion. Free from the patterns imposed 
over the years by the necessary adjust- 
ments involved in joint conventions, 
AETA must now seek to realize a design 
appropriate to the unique nature and 
interests of its constituency. At the same 
time, this very challenge represents an 
opportunity for AETA to make a signifi- 
cant step forward: to demonstrate clear- 
ly the collective maturity of educational 
theatre, and to exhibit the distinction 
of its contributions to the national cul- 
ture and the international prestige of 
the United States. 

The planning of Convention Chair- 


John T. Dugan, a former chairman of AETA’s 
International Liaison Project, is a member of 
the staff at Catholic University. 


man Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke and 
the co-operative response of the mem- 
bers of AETA promise to meet the chal- 
lenge and to realize the opportunity 
inherent in the forthcoming August 
Convention. Provocative and interesting 
sessions, dealing with all aspects of the 
theatre and allied fields, and appealing 
to all levels of interest in AETA, have 
been scheduled to focus‘on the central 
theme of the 1954 Convention: “AETA 
Production Problems for Town and 
Gown.” 

It should be noted that the chronology 
of the 1954 Convention has, perforce, 
modified the nature of this “Preview” 
so as to preclude the detailed delinea- 
tion of personnel generally allowed in 
the October issues of the ET J. Since this 
year the convention comes in August, 
the Preview must appear in the May 
ET], and this necessitates a March 
deadline—a mere three months after the 
1953 Convention. Nevertheless, the total 
design and its contributory elements 
have been evolved, and the Convention 


. Chairman is presently filling in the con- 


vention pattern with outstanding, stimu- 
lating speakers representing all levels of 
interest in the Association. At the same 
time, he is proceeding with arrange- 
ments for unusual and attractive special 
events for the East Lansing gathering. 

One of the features that should prove 
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popular is the effort to relax the formal- 
ity and the pace of the Convention. 
This can be accomplished, it is hoped, 
without any sacrifice in the extent or 
the quality of the work to be accom- 
plished—perhaps to its actual enhance- 
ment, since even educators may thrive 
when they are understood to be social 
as well as thinking animals. For one 
thing, in order to avoid the frustrating 
feeling of being caught in the grinding 
of impersonal convention machinery, 
sessions will not be scheduled hard on 
each other’s heels. There will be a one- 
half hour interval between sessions. In 
addition to the human advantages of 
this generous interval, it is felt that such 
scheduling should permit all sessions to 
start on time, and thus to end on time. 

For another, Morning Greenrooms 
have been scheduled daily. Coffee and 
doughnuts will be served before the 
day’s sessions commence, allowing col- 
leagues to renew or initiate acquaint- 
ances and also alleviating the inevitable 
strain on the regular dining facilities. 


The AETA Social Hour on August 
29 is planned to be gracious and relaxed 
in an atmosphere of some charm. An 
innovation will be the introduction of 
some appropriate light divertissement, 
musical and/or otherwise. 


On August 30 President Horace W. 
Robinson will preside at a general-ses- 
sion luncheon where speakers from the 
major areas of AETA will briefly digest 
their evaluations on the theme: “Where 
we have been; where we are going.” 
This session is also intended to encom- 
pass such aspects of the usual AETA 
Business Meeting as are suited to pres- 
entation in such an environment: the 
President's Report, the Resolutions 
Committee’s encomia, and the Inaugura- 
tion of Officers. 

With a view to the summer date of 
the Convention and its locale, another 
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multiple-purposed feature will be the 
general-session banquet which is planned 
as the final element of the Convention. 
After Frank M. Whiting, the AETA 
Vice-Presidential nominee for 1955, has 
presided over the Convention Critique, 
a presently undetermined form of social 
entertainment—not a drama—will fol- 
low, to occupy the last evening and to 
allow catharsis after, it is hoped, work 
well done. 

The theme of the Convention—*Pro- 
duction Problems for Town and Gown” 
—will, naturally, form the underlying 
pattern for the three days of meetings, 
demonstrations, discussions, and the like. 
The Convention will be launched by a 
general session presided over by Presi- 
dent Robinson, who will deliver the 
welcome and keynote address, limn out 
the approach for the first phase of the 
Convention, and in this connection in- 
troduce the first four speakers. Each of 
these will represent a level within 
AETA, and will broadly consider the 
“Problems of Dramatic Production” in 
—respectively—the College and Univer- 
sity Theatre, the Community Theatre, 
the High-School Theatre, and the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. 

Sectional meetings flowing from the 
first session will occupy the remainder 
of the day’s programming. These sec- 
tions will number nine: on three levels 
—College and University, High School, 
and Children’s Theatre—three major 
problems of dramatic production will 
be discussed. The major problems for 
each level—each to be treated in a 
separate section—will be: “How can 
the artists of the theatre work together 
to achieve a successful production of: 
(1) serious drama, (2) light drama, and 
(3) musical drama, as the level or in- 
clination indicates?” 

It is conceived, further, that each of 
the above sections will include repre- 
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sentatives for the playwright, the direc- 
tor, the actor, the designer-technician, 
and the costumer. Thus, each of three 
major levels of AETA will consider the 
problems of production for the three 
major forms of drama—and from the 
viewpoint of all the major artists of the 
theatre. 

The second day, August go, will open 
with a general session chaired by past- 
President Barnard Hewitt. First the 
chairmen of the nine sectional meetings 
of the previous day will briefly report 
back to the Convention the results of 
their panels’ deliberations. Then Chair- 
man Hewitt will outline the second 
phase of the Convention and introduce 
three speakers for three levels of AETA 
(College and University, High School, 
and Children’s Theatre). These speak- 
ers will, respectively, treat “Problems 
of Dramatic Production in Various 
Media (the Proscenium Stage, the 
Apron Stage, the Arena Stage, and the 
Television Studio)” for their levels. 

The rest of the day’s scheduling on 
the theme will be devoted to four sec- 
tional meetings, treating the media 
cited above, from the point of view of: 
(1) the playwright, (2) the director, (3) 
the designer-technician, and (4) the ac- 
tor. 

A short general session, chaired by 
Vice-President Hartke, will start the 
third and last day of the Convention, 
August 31. The chairmen of the four 
sections of the previous day will again 
report back to the Convention the re- 
sults of their sectional meetings. 

The concluding sections will treat of 
various subjects, among them “Aesthetic 
Problems in the Theatre: the Relation- 
ship between Means and Ends”; this 
will include spokesmen for the play- 
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wright, the director, the actor, and the 
designer-technician. Other topics will 
include “Problems of the Summer The- 
atre”’; “Architectural and Technical De- 
velopments on the National and Inter- 
national Theatre Scene”; “Problems of 
the Touring Company”; and “The Re- 
lationship between Production and Cur- 
riculum in the Professional Program, 
the Graduate Program, the College Pro- 
gram, the High-School Program.” 

In addition, the usual Committee and 
Council Meetings, to which all are in- 
vited, have been scheduled. As a new 
feature, all AETA Projects will be given 
an opportunity to meet twice during 
the Convention: on the first day, to 
allow Project personnel to meet each 
other and to weigh the work of the past 
year; and on the last day, to consolidate 
the results of the Convention as affect- 
ing their Projects and to plan the 
distribution of the work for the coming 
year. Another innovation is the schedul- 
ing late on the last day of the Conven- 
tion of a meeting between the Adminis- 
trative Vice-President and all Chairmen 
of Projects. 

Your officers believe that their pro- 
gram will meet the unique challenge 
and opportunity offered by the 19th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Educational Theatre Association. They 
believe, moreover, that you will find 
your tastes, desires, and needs fulfilled 
in a meaningful, stimulating, and enjoy- 
able manner in the meetings and events 
planned for this independent, summer 
Convention. President Horace Robinson 
and the other officers of AETA there- 
fore cordially invite you to join your 
fellow theatre workers in meeting the 
challenge and realizing the opportunity 
for AETA at East Lansing in August. 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 1952 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


Two hundred and ninety-six graduate 
degrees in theatre are reported here for 
the calendar year 1952. There were 270 
Master’s and 26 Doctor’s degrees granted 
by 64 graduate schools. Graduate de- 
grees in theatre have now been reported 
from go institutions. Colleges first re- 
porting graduate degrees in theatre in 
1952 include the University of Arizona, 
DePauw University, Ithaca College, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, Kansas State 
Teachers College, University of Missis- 
sippi, San Jose State College, University 
of Southern Illinois, and the University 
of Tulsa. 

The Table lists all institutions report- 
ing degrees, the number of degrees con- 
ferred during 1952, and the accumulated 
total for each type of degree and for all 
degrees combined during the four year 
period of these reports. The remainder 
of the report lists—according to the fol- 
lowing bibliographical pattern—all the- 
ses submitted in partial fulfillment of 
degree requirements. 


INDEX TO SUBJECT MATTER 
I. THe DRAMA 
. Individual Dramatists 
Dramatic Periods 
. Dramatic Types 
. Technique and Dramaturgy 
. Dramatic Theorists 
Dramatic Critics 
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Franklin H. Knower, a former Editor of Speech 
Monographs, is Professor of Speech at Ohio 
State University. 


II. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 
B. Acting 
C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—De- 
sign, Construction, Lighting, Costume 
D. Music 
E. Dance 
F. Architecture 
G. Administration 
H. Playwriting 
I. Translations 
J. Production 


III. THe THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 

A. The Religious Theatre 

B. The Political Theatre 

C. The Educational Theatre 

D. The Therapeutic Theatre 

E. The Children’s Theatre 

F. The Community Theatre 

G. The Commercial Theatre 

H. International Theatre 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
C. Television 


TITLES (1952) 
I. THe DraMa 
A. Individual Dramatists 


949. Barrett, Dorothy. A Critical Study of 
Bronson Howard, the Playwright. Michigan 
State, M.A. 

950. Blinkhorn, Sister Agnes Richardo. An 
Examination of the Dramatic Structure of the 
Plays of Sir James Matthew Barrie. Catholic, 
M.A. 

951. Brady, William E. The Interpretation 
of Anton Chekhov's The Sea Gull: A Critical 
Analysis of Productions from 1896 to 1938. 
Michigan, M.A. 
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DIsTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE BY SCHOOLS AND TyPrs OF DEGREES 
Master’s Theses Doctor’s Theses Total Degrees 
4-year 4-year (with thesis) 
1952 Total 1952 Total for 4 years 
Alabama, University of .......... esis (2) 6 6 
Arizona; University of .............5.. (2) 2 2 
Art Institute of Chicago .............. 14 14 
6 6 
Bowling Green State University ....... (1) 6 6. 
Brigham Young University ee 2 2 
California at Los Angeles, University of... (9) 28 28 
Carnegie Institute of ee eee (5) 26 26. 
Catholic University ...... (21) 113 113 
Colorado, University of ............... 5 5. 
Colorado State College of Education ... I 1 
Columbia University Teachers College . . 1 1 
8 (2) 9 17 
Derauw University ............- (1) 1 1 
Emerson College .......... (4) 10 10 
Florida, University of ......... a (4) 11 11 
Florida State University .............. (1) 2 2 
George Washington University ........ (1) 2 2 
Hardin Simmons University ........... 2 2 
Hawaii, University of ................ 4 4 
Hiinois, Uniwersity of ...:...25,5.°.. (1) 7 7 
Indiana State Teachers ey Terre Haute 2 2 
Indiana University ....... (5) 15 15 
Iowa, State University of ............ . (11) 41 (2) 13 54 
Johns Hopkins University ............ (a) 3 3 
(2) 12 12 
Kansas City, University of ............ (3) 3 8 
Kansas State College 1 1 
Kansas State Teachers College (2) 2 
Kent State University. 3 3 
Louisiana State University ............ (5) 22 (2) 4 26 
Marquette University .............. an (1) 4 4 
(1) 6 6 
Michigan, University of ............ ts): 1 59 
Michigan State College ........ HA. i (5 17 17 
Minnesota, University of .............. 1 (1) 5 16 
Mississippi, University of .............. (1) 1 1 
Missouri, University of ............... 1 1 2 
Nebraska, University of ............... (2) 3 3 
New York University ................. (3) 4 4 
North Carolina, University of .......... (15) 48 48 
Northwestern University .............. (4) 8 8 
1 1 
Ohio State University .......... SF 2 39 
Onin (3) 9 9 
Ohio Wesleyan University ............ 4 4 
Oklahoma, University of .............. (2) 14 14 
Oregon, University of ................ (1) 7 7 
Pennsylvania State University .......... (5) 6 6 
Pittsburgh, University of .............. (2) 7 7 
Richmond Professional Institute ....... (4) 7 7 
Saint Louis ‘University . 1 1 
San Jose State College ................ (1) 1 1 
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DIsTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE BY SCHOOLS AND Types OF DEGREES 


Master's Theses Doctor's Theses Total Degrees 


4-year 4-year (with thesis) 
1952 Total 1952 Total for 4 years 

South Dakota, University of ........... (1) 6 6 

Southern California, University of ...... (18) 55 (1) 3 58 

Southern Illinois University ........... (1) 1 1 

Southern Methodist University ........ (1) 2 2 

Temesice, University of)... (1) 9 9 
Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State College ............. (2) 6 6 

Texas, University of i esa (6) 12 12 

Texas Christian University ........... 4 4 

Texas State College for Women ............ (2) 14 14 

2 13 (1) 3 16 

Washington, State College of .......... (1) 5 5 

4 Washington, University of ............ Q 35 35 

Western Reserve University ............ (2) 5 5 

West Texas. State College .............. (2) 4 4 

West Virginia University .............. (1) 4 4 

Wichita, University of ................ 1 1 

Wisconsin, University of .............. (6) $2 3 35 

Wyoming, University of ............... 2 2 

(268) 1158 (26) 84 1242 


952. Bristow, Eugene K. A Comparative 
Study of Two Indiana Playwrights, Booth Tark- 
ington and William Vaughn Moody. Indiana, 
M.A. 

953- Corrigan, Robert. Antigone and_ the 
Modern Theatre. Johns Hopkins, M.A. 

954. Dessel, Sister Mary Francis Joseph, O.S.F. 
A Critical Analysis of the Structure and Form 
of Selected Plays of Dion Boucicault. Catholic, 
M.A. 

955. Few, Dorothy May. The Success and 
Failure of Robert Browning’s Stafford: <A 
Critical Analysis. Louisiana State, M.A. 

956. Goodman, Henry. The Plays of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats as Myth and Ritual. Minne- 
sota, Ph.D. 

957- Kuhl, Lawrence. A Calendar of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher on the English Stage, 1711- 
1800. Western Reserve, Ph.D. 

958. O’Connor, Sister M. Ernesta, S.S.J. G. K. 
Chesterton as a Dramatist. Catholic, M.A. 

959. Orr, Lynn Earl. Dion Boucicault and 
the Nineteenth-Century Theatres: A Biography. 
Louisiana State, Ph.D. 

Shank, Thesdore, Jr. Garnet Holme: 
California Pageant Maker. U.C.L.A., M.A. 

961. Stolp, Dorothy Eldeen. Mrs. John Drew, 


American Actress-Manager, 1820-1897. Louisiana 
State, Ph.D. 

962. Taylor, William. A Comparison of Five 
of Moliére’s Plays for Traces of the Commedia 
Dell’Arte. Michigan, M.A. 

963. Vogel, George Fred. A Study of the 
Plays of Sean O'Casey. Michigan State, M.A. 

964. Wilhelm, Jean. The Dramaturgy of 
Christopher Fry. West Virginia, M.A. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


965. Black, Mary Childs. The Theatre in 
Colonial Annapolis (Md.). George Washington, 
M.A. 

966. Brown, Edward Devereaux. A History 
of Theatrical Activities at the Mobile Theatre, 
Mobile, Alabama from 1860-1875. Michigan 
State, M.A. 

967. Burneson, Raymond William. American 
National Theatre: Its Roots and Progress. 
Wisconsin, M.S. 

968. Conrad, Charles. The Commedia Dell’- 
Arte. Carnegie Tech., M.A. 

969. Davidson, Frank Costellow. The Rise, 
Development, Decline and Influence of the 
American Minstrel Show. N.Y.U., Ph.D. 

970. Highlander, James Lee. An Historical 
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Study of the New Theatre and the Robertson 
Players, of Chicago (1906-08). Illinois, M.A. 

971. Krikorian, Norman Sarkis. The History 
of the Armenian Theatre. Emerson, M.A. 

972. Kubasik, Benjamin. The History of the 
Civic Repertory Company of New York, N. Y. 
Catholic, M.A. 

973. Langworthy, Helen. The Theater in 
the Frontier Cities of Lexington, Kentucky, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1797-1835. Iowa, Ph.D. 

74. Lees, Georgiana Taylor. The Cultural 
Aspects, Particularly as they Relate to Speech 
and Theatre, of the Descendents of Four 
Families of Brigham Young. Utah, M.A. 

975. McKenzie, Ruth Harsha. Organization, 
Production, and Management at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, from 1791 to 1820. 
Stanford, Ph.D. 

976. Myers, Albert R. A History of The 
Meininger. Pittsburgh, M.A. 

977- Parkhill, Frances Neily. The Dominion 
Drama Festival: Its History, Organization, and 
Influence. Emerson, M.A. 

978. Russell, William Edward, Jr. The Social 
Status of the Actor in America in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Texas, M.F.A. 

979. Schmidt, Karl Archibald. The Baroque 
Spirit: Vigor, Vitality, Splendor. Denver, M.A. 

980. Thomas, Carl A. The Restoration The- 
atre Audience—A Critical and Historical Evalu- 
ation of the London Playgoers of the Late 
Seventeenth Century, 1660-1700. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Ph.D. 

981. Walkup, Fairfax Proudfit. Restoration 
Manners and Customs: A Source Book. Utah, 
Ph.D. 


C. Dramatic Types 

g82. Dace, Edwin Wallace. Psychological 
Melodrama in Modern Opera with Translations 
of Two Representative Works, Erwartung and 
Wozzeck, and an Original Libretto, Captain 
Mark. Denver, Ph.D. 

983. Gilford, Charles Bernard. A Critical Sur- 
vey of the Morality Play. Denver, Ph.D. 

984. Gobrecht, Eleanor A. Expressionistic 
Drama in Production: A Report on The Ohio 
State University Theatre Production of Kauf- 
man and Connelly’s Beggar on Horseback. Ohio 
State, M.A. 

985. Mallery, Mary Louise. Pageant-Dramas 
in the United States Today. Syracuse, M.A. 

986. Ostrowski, William L. Berkley Fair, the 
book for an original, full-length, two-act musical 
comedy. Catholic, M.F.A. 

987. Walsh, F. G. Outdoor Commemorative 
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Drama in the United States, 1g00-1950. Western 
Reserve, Ph.D. 

988. Withers, Emily Louise. The Apostle 
Play; Introductory Analysis and Production 
Book. Kansas City, M.A. 


D. Techniques and Dramaturgy 


989. Burn, Ellen Cottrell. Female Types in 
Modern American Drama. Tennessee, M.A. 

990. Cawood, Myrtle M. Maxwell Anderson's 
Use of Historical Fact in Elizabeth the Queen. 
Alabama, M.A. 

991. Daley, Guilbert A. A Further Investi- 
gation of the Comic-Wench Tradition as an 
Influence on Shakespeare’s Last Comedies. 
Catholic, M.A. 

g92. Hinshaw, George Asher. A _ Critical 
Analysis of the Handling of the Amphytrion 
Myth in Plays by Plautus, Moliére and Girau- 
doux. Southern California, M.A. 

993. McIntosh, Ruby C. Supplementary Text 
to the History of Expressionism and Its In- 
fluence on the Author. Denver, M.A. 

994. Moody, Stanley Everett. Transition 
Methods in Three Modern Plays. Iowa, M.A. 

995- Ross, Elizabeth Wheeler. A Comparative 
Study of the Application of the Elements of 
Drama to Comedy and Tragedy as Contained 
in Selected Modern Theories of Dramaturgy. 
Catholic, M.A. 

996. Smith, Sister Rose Josephine. A Study of 
the Mythological and Legendary Material in 
the Plays of William Butler Yeats, Lady Augusta 
Gregory, and George William Russell (A.E.). 
Catholic, M.A. 

997. Wolf, Sister Mary Merele, S.N.D. A 
Comparative Analysis of the Plot Sequence of 
Selected Novels and their Dramatization. Catho- 
lic, M.A. 

998. Young, William Donald. The Indian 
Character in American Plays, 1808-1860. Stan- 
ford, M.A. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 

999. Cagle, Robert. Arthur Miller, William 
Saroyan, and Tennessee Williams: A Com- 
parative Study of Their Plays and Theories of 
Dramatic Production. Southern Illinois, M.A. 

1000. Floyd, Harold Wayne. A Comparative 
Study of Seneca’s and Robinson Jeffers’ Ver- 
sions of Medea as Related to the Medea of 
Euripides. Southern California, M.A. 

1001. Thaler, Barbara Jarnagin. An Investi- 
gation of the Theory and the Influence of 
Francois Delsarte’s System of Expression. Catho- 
lic, M.A. 
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F. Dramatic Critics 


1002. Edwards, Sadie Faye. Judith Anderson 
as Seen Through the Writings of Six Drama 
Critics. Louisiana State, M.A. 

1008. Mally, George William. The Dramatic 
Criticism of John Mason Browa. Washington 
State, M.A. 


II. THE THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 


1004. Cartledge, Louisa B. A_ Director's 
Script for Pirandello’s Henry IV. North Carolina, 
M.A. 

1005. Doyle, Edward L. The Problem of 
Aesthetic Distance in Greek, Elizabethan, and 
Modern Arena Staging. Catholic, M.A. 

1006. Hutchings, Billie Louise. A Producing 
Director’s Study Designs and Prompt Book for 
The Two Orphans by Adoulphe Dennery and 
Eugene Cormon. Iowa, M.A. 

1007. Langenfass, George. A Director’s Study 
of Ben Jonson’s The Devil is an Ass. Florida 
State, M.A. 

1008. Rea, Tom P. An Analysis of Direction 
Problems in a Production of The Lady’s Not 
For Burning. Kansas, M.A. 

1009. Scanlon, Paul F. The Place of Andre 
Birabeau in the Modern French Theatre. N.Y.U., 
Ed.D. 

1010. Solem, Delmar Everett. Indoor Game 
Scenes in the Elizabethan Drama and the Prob- 
lem of Their Staging. Northwestern, Ph.D. 

1011. Stephenson, Clarence Earl. Sir William 
S. Gilbert’s Principles and Methods of Stage Di- 
rection. Michigan, M.A. 

1012. Stoughton, George L. O. Director's 
Manual and Prompt Book for The Heirloom by 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz. South Dakota, M.A. 

1013. Tomlinson, William Henry. An Analy- 
sis of Techniques Used in Directing Emlyn 
Williams’ The Corn Is Green for the Arena 
Theatre and for Television. Michigan State, 
M.A. 


B. Acting 


1014. Bajak, Sigmund Francis. Ludwik Sol- 
ski—Seventy-Five Years on the Polish Stage. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1015. Berg, David. Twentieth Century Lears. 
Utah, M.S. 

1016. Besant, Lloyd A. 
Mask. Wisconsin, M.A. 

1017. Champlin, Donald K. John Barrymore. 
Wisconsin, M.S. 

1018. Farnol, Barry. The Greek Style of 
Acting. Carnegie Tech., M.A. 


Pirandello’s Life- 
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1019. Fraley, Virginia Carr. An Approach to. 
Acting the Plays of Jean Giraudoux. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

1020. Gillespie, Charles R. A Project in Act- 
ing: an Analysis and Evaluation of Four Roles. 
Performed at the University Theatre. Iowa, 
M.A. 

1021. Kirby, John J. The Place of Emotion im 
Contemporary American Acting. Arizona, M.A. 

1022. Lane, Addyse Mae. The Acting Career 
of Helena Modjeska in California, 1877-1909. 
Stanford, M.A. 

1023. Marzocco, John. Four Acting Portrayals. 
of the Role of King Lear from the Eighteenth to 
the Twentieth Century. Catholic, M.A. 

1024. Moore, Ellen Langdon. Agate on the 
Art of Acting. Yale, M.F.A. 

1025. Payne, Doris Isabelle. Uta Hagen. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

1026. Porter, James. An Investigation of the 
Origin and Development of Arena Staging from: 
the Greeks to the Present. Tennessee Agri- 
cultural, M.A. 

1027. Purl, Raymond Charles Arthur. The 
Acting of Rex Harrison: Development and 
Achievements to 1952. Yale, M.F.A. 

1028. Reed, Joyce Rolene. George Colman om 
the Modern Stage. Wisconsin, M.S. 

1029. Sargent, John. The Three Greatest 
Portrayals of King Lear within the Last 300 
Years. Michigan, M.A. 

1030. Simpson, William Daniel. The Creation 
of the Role of Christy in John M. Synge’s The 
Playboy of the Western World, and an Analysis. 
of the Acting Problems Involved. Michigan, 
State, M.A. 

1031. Sleeper, Kenneth William. Frances. 
Abington:  Eighteenth-Century Comedienne. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1032. Stirton, Irvine. The Role of the Actor 
in Maxim Gorky’s The Lower Depths. Yale,. 
M.F.A. 

103g. Van Fleet, Mary Jean. A Study in 
Acting: the Analysis and Performance of Three 
Major Roles in the Theatre. Iowa, M.A. 

1034. Warner, Katherine Dean Wheeler. A 
Study of Early Restoration Actresses. Wavne,. 
M.A. 

1035. Yeomans, Gordon Allan. The Contri-~ 
butions of William Henry Crisp to the Southern 
Ante-Bellum Theatre. Louisiana State, M.A. 

1036. Young, Sue Ann. John Mason Browm 
on Acting. Yale, M.F.A. 


C. Visual Arts of Theatré-Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 
1037. Allison, William Henry. A Graphic 
Survey of Stage Lighting. Yale, M.F.A. 


i 
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1038. Anderson, Marilyn C. Procedure in 
the Designing of Settings and Costumes for 
Gertrude Stein's Yes Is Fer A Very Young Man. 
Smith, M.A. 

1039. Baird, Helen Louise. Costume Designs 
for Shenandoah by Bronson Howard. Iowa, 
M.A. 

1040. Ballif, Ariel Smith, Jr. Fenris, the Wolf, 
by Percy MacKaye. A Project in Stage Design. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1041. Bowers, James Allen. A Study in De- 
sign, Scenery, and Lighting for a Production of 
Billy Budd. Ohio State, M.A. 

1042. Callnon, Gene Winfree. Designer's 
Graphic Specifications for the Technical Di- 
rector. Stanford, M.A. 

1043. Campbell, Patton. The Magic Flute by 
Mozart. A Project in Stage Design. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

1044- Douty, John T. Scenic Styles in the 
Modern American Theatre. Denver, Ph.D. 

1045. Duell, Darwin William. The Comic 
Mask—Past and Present. Yale, M.F.A. 

1046. Flanders, Mark Wilson. A Project in 
Design for a Production of Dion Boucicault’s 
Play Arrahna-pogue. Towa, M.A. 

1047. Green, Normand Worcester. The Evo- 
lution of the Methods of Shifting Stage Scenery 
as Practiced in European and American The- 
atres. Miami, M.A. 


1048. Hubbard, Ray Andrew. Lee Simonson’s 
Unit Setting for Marco Millions, Volpone, and 
Faust, 1928. Stanford, M.A. 


1049. Jones, Thomas. A Design Thesis of 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s Trelawney of the 
Wells. Ohio, M.F.A. 

1050. Kilgore, David. A Study of Jo Miel- 
ziner and His Theatre Design. Florida, M.A. 

1051. Lewis, Elizabeth Théres. The Biggest 
Oscar Ever by Robert MacLeod. A Project in 
Costume. Yale, M.F.A. 

1052. Lounsbury, Warren. A Glossary of 
Technical Stage Terms. Washington, M.A. 

1053. Lusk, Carroll Brooks. The Development 
of an Electrically Controlled Mobile Winch Fly 
System for the Theatre. Yale, M.F.A. 

1054. Macgregor, John Conley. Lady in 
the Dark by Kaufman. A Project in Stage 
Design. Yale, M.F.A. 

1055. Macomber, Philip Alan. A Studysin 
Design, Scenery, and Lighting for a Production 
of William Shakespeare’s King John. Ohio 
State, M.A. 

1056. Morris, James H. Building a Costume 
Wardrobe for the Low Budget Dramatic Organ- 
ization. Denver, M.A. 
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1057. Peacock, Gordon. Historical Cretan 
Dress. Carnegie Tech., M.A. 

1058. Scanga, Richard V. The Psychology of 
Lighting and Color as it Pertains to Stage 
Lighting with Emphasis on the Director’s View- 
point. Carnegie Tech., M.A. 

1059. Thompson, James Whitehead. Sound 
Technicians Manual. Yale, M.F.A. 

1060. Umland, Frances Artley. Costume De- 
signs for a Production of The Streets of New 
York. Towa, M.A. 

1061. Walker, John Anthony. The Functions 
of Stage Lighting in the Changing Concepts of 
Stage Design. Cornell, Ph.D. 

1062. Warye, Richard Jonathan. A Study of 
the Technical Problems Involved in a Produc- 
tion of Beggar on Horseback by The Ohio 
State University Theatre. Ohio State, M.A. 

1063. Zeidner, Michol Ruth. Uncle Tom by 
E. E. Cummings. A Project in Scene Design. 
Yale, M.F.A. 


D. Music 
1064. Signer, Edya Rahel. The Music Circus. 
Yale, M.F.A. 
1065. Ulrich, John Holway. Libretto for an 
Opera. Iowa, M.A. 


E. Dance 
1066. Begole, Marilyn Joyce. Agnes DeMille; 
her Contributions as a Choreographer to Amer- 
ican Theatre. Michigan, M.A. 
1067. Gilbert, Saul. Choreography for Cin- 
ema-Dance. Southern California, M.A. 


F. Architecture 

1068. Baily, Albert Lang. Ship Designed for 
a Coastal Repertory Theatre. Denver, M.A. 

1069. Hansen, Edwin Russell. Space in the 
Theatre: Its Use and Significance. Cornell, 
Ph.D. 

G. Administration 

1070. Hensley, Jack Alton. The Playwrights’ 
Company. Wisconsin, M.S. 

1071. Taggett, G. Victor. A Promotion Man- 
ual for College Theaters. Denver, M.A. 

1072. Williams, Anne St. Clair. Theatre 
Promotion in North Carolina. North Carolina. 
M.A, 

H. Playwriting 

1073. Adams, Andres Morris. The Brave 
Die Young (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1074. Bach-Santos, Rene Augusto. A Design 
for Shadows, Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1075. Barr, Robert Marshall. The Brittle 
Glory, Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1076. Bowser, William Patton. The Lady in 
the Tower (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 
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1077. Cartwright, Norma Margaret. The 
Glass Men (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1078. Dietz, J. Robert. An Original Three- 
Act Play. Catholic, M.F.A. 

1079. Estrada, Gonzalo. The Pink Circus (A 
Play), North Carolina, M.A. 

1080. Golden, Joseph. Voter’s Choice, The 
Writing and Producing of an Original Full 
Length Play. Indiana, M.A. 

1081. Golladay, Gertrude. The Singed Wings, 
Poetry and Explication, Introduced by a Dis- 
cussion of Method. Denver, M.A. 

1082. Graves, Lawrence Eugene. Liberty Flats 
(A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1083. Groskritz, George Charles, Jr. Channel 
Fever, Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1084. Guthrie, William Alexander. The Em- 
barkation for the Happy Isles. Thesis Play. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1085. Hamilton, Christian. The Curve of the 
Earth—The Writing and Production of an 
Original Full Length Play. Indiana, M.A. 

1086. Henderson, Nancy Wallace. ‘Lo the 
Angel (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1087. Herr, James Hunter. Death Set to 
Music (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1088. Jones, Andrew Bartlett. The Shark in 
the Cathedral. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1089. Joseph, Michael Stephen Lionel. What 
Would Mildred Have Said?—a play. Iowa, M.A. 

1090. Koffman, Morris. In Search of a Hero. 
Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1091. Lindemann, Virginia Elizabeth. Song 
of the Creatures, An Original Drama. Denver, 
M.A. 

1092. Marts, Leroy J. Girandous and the 
Inspector. Kansas City, M.A. 

1093. McDonald, Catherine Elizabeth. Spring 
for Sure (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1094. Miller, James Irvin, Jr. Beggarman 
Thief. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1095. Neill, Elizabeth Lindsay. Ballad for 
Leaving (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1096. Oecettinger, Elmer Rosenthal, Jr. Picture 
Window (A Play). North Carolina, M.A. 

1097. Porter, Jack, Jr. Hospitality (A Play). 
North Carolina, M.A. 

1098. Ristow, William Louis. Coals of Fire. 
A Play in Three Arts. Southern California, M.A. 

1099. Rowan, Thomas F. An Original Full- 
Length Play Tentatively Entitled The Rude 
Awakening. Catholic, M.F.A. 

1100. Shurtleff, Charles Gordon. Seven Days 
in the Life of Love. Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 

1101. Starrs, William M. An Original Play. 
Catholic, M.F.A. 
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1102. Steel, Charles Archelaus. A Three-Act 
Play, Larger than the Cat. Emerson, M.A. 

1103. Tarver, John B. Shakespeare, New 
Mexico, an Original Drama of the Southwest. 
Denver, M.A. 

1104. Vincent, Paul James. An _ Original 
Three-Act Play Entitled The Friends. Catholic, 
M.F.A. 

1105. Ward, Mrs. Jane M. Abe Martin Says. 
A Play. Indiana, M.A. 

1106. Wyka, Frank. Three Original Full 
Length Plays I. Always Tomorrow, Il. Benny, 
III. Summer Star. Depauw, M.A. 

1107. Young, Joseph. The Lower Gardens. 
Thesis Play. Yale, M.F.A. 


I. Translations 


1108. Bagley, Dolores. A Translation and 
Adaptation of Marcel Achard’s Marlborough 
Goes to War. Washington, M.A. 

1109. Barnett, Patricia. A Translation and 
Introductory Explanation of El Otro, a Spanish 
Play by Miguel de Unamuno. Catholic, M.A, 

1110. Brandicourt, Claire. A Translation of 
Jean Anouilh’s The Thieves Ball. Washington, 
M.A. 

1111. Camuti, Louis, Jr. Translation from 
Italian to English of the Three-Act Play, 
Glauco, by Ercole Luigi Morselli. Catholic, 
M.A. 

1112. D’Anjou, Richard. The Frauds of 
Scapin. A Practical Actors’ Version of Les 
Fourberies De Scapin by Moliére. Fordham, 
M.F.A. 

1113. Eshleman, Richard Edwin. The Widow 
Andronow, A Translation of Racine’s Andro- 
maque. U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1114. Hanson, Alan B. A _ Translation of 
Paul Claudel’s The Sleep of the Seventeenth 
Day. Washington, M.A. 

1115. Kelly, Reverend Francis X., O.S.A. An 
Adaptation of the Medieval Play: The Miracu- 
lous Bread of Saint Nicholas of Tolintine, with 
Introduction and Notes. Catholic, M.A. 

1116. Kendall, Robert E. Three Plays by 
Eduardo De Filippo—a Translation. Denver, 
Ph.D. 

1117. Kimball, Stanley. Frantisek Langer’s 
The Eastern Watch, A Project in Translation 
and Adaptation. Denver, M.A. 

1118. Scharfenberg, Jean. Translations and 
Adaptations from the French as Produced on 
the New York Stage from 1925 to 1930. Wash- 
ington, M.A. 


J. Production 


1119. Abosketes, Mary Ann. A _ Producing 


Director's Approach to an Arena Production of 
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Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. Arizona, 
M.A. 

1120. Ackart, Robert Collington. Production 
and Production Book, Phaedra by Jean Racine. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1121. Andersen, Richard. Production Record 
of Henrik Ibsen’s Rosmersholm. Pennsylvania 
State, M.A. 

1122. Asp, James Edward. Production and 
Production Book, The Ignorants Abroad, an 
Original by William Alexander Guthrie. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

112g. Banks, Howard Milton. An Analytical 
Study of Hamlet Based upon a Projected Pro- 
duction Plan of the Play. Southern California, 
M.A. 

1124. Booke, Sorrell. Production and Pro- 
duction Book, Tonight We Improvise, by Luigi 
Pirandello. Yale, M.F.A. 

1125. Briggs, Clayton. A Production Thesis 
of The Hasty Heart. Whittier, M.A. 

1126. Buchan, Peter Kerr. Production and 
Production Book, The Firstborn, by Christopher 
Fry. Yale, M.F.A. 

1127. Cade, Alice. An Adaptation of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream by William Shakespeare. 
Denver, M.A. 

1128. Callahan, Wamer. A Production Script 
of The Hasty Heart by John Patrick. Richmond 
Professional, M.F.A. 

1129. Carden, William. A Production Thesis 
of Candida. Whittier, M.A. 

1130. Cason, Barbara Jean. A Production 
Study of Bernard Shaw's Candida. Mississippi, 
M.A. 

1131. Cawley, Carolyn Preston. A Compara- 
tive Analysis of Arena and Proscenium Staging 
as Illustrated Through the Production of I Re- 
member Mama. Texas State College for Women, 
M.A. 

1132. Chronowit, Geraldine S$. A Production 
Script of A Phoenix Too Frequent by Christo- 
pher Fry and This Property Is Condemned by 
Tennessee Williams. Richmond Professional, 
M.F.A. 

1133. Crawford, Frank Bostwick, Jr. Produc- 
tion and Production Book of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan’s The Rivals. Texas, M.F.A. 

1134. Crocker, George C. A Production of 
Shakespeare, New Mexico by John B. Tarver. 
Denver, M. A. 

1135. Croen, Lawrence Spencer. An Analysis 
and Prompt Book of Aside from Women, an 
Original Arena Production. Alabama, M.A. 

1136. Davitt, Alice. A Production Study and 
Text of The Straw Hat. Catholic, M.F.A. 

1137. DeSpain, Jane. A Production Prompt 
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Book of Charley’s Aunt by Brandon Thomas. 
Michigan, M.A. 

1138. Diaz-Bernabe, Jose Angel. Production 
and Production Book, The Stranded Mermaid, 
by Alejandro Casona. Yale, M.F.A. 

1139. Elleman, Joseph Edwin. An Analysis 
and Production Book of King John by William 
Shakespeare. Ohio State, M.A. 

1140. Emerich, Robert G. Oedipus Rex by 
Sophocles. An Interpretation and Production 
for a Modern Audience. Fordham, M.F.A. 

1141. Enderly, James Depuy. A Production 
Script of Time Is a Dream by Henri-Rene 
Lenormand, Translated by James D. Enderly. 
Richmond Professional, M.F.A. 

1142. Engdahl, Mildred Butler. An Analysis 
of the Problems Related to the Production of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Oregon, M.A. 

1148. Evans, James Herschel. Recent Staging 
of Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. Florida, M.A. 

1144. Frazer, Richard Bruce. An Historical 
Study of the French Medieval Farce, Master 
Pierre Patelin, together with a Projected Pro- 
duction Plan. Southern California, M.A. 

1145. Gal, Martin. Production and Produc- 
tion Book of Jean Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38. 
Texas, M.F.A. 

1146. Garfield, Elizabeth Ann. Production 
and Production Book, Cymbeline, by William 
Shakespeare. Yale, M.F.A. 

1147. Hall, E. Barton. Production Study and 
Prompt Text of Aristophanes’ The Birds. Cath- 
olic, M.F.A. 

1148. Haugum, Mary Lee. A _ Production 
Edition of Strindberg’s Miss Julia. San Jose 
State, M.A. 

1149. Hess, Don. A Production of An In- 
spector Calls. Kansas State Teachers, M.S. 

1150. Hunter, Jack Worth. An Analysis and 
Production Book of She Stoops to Conquer by 
Oliver Goldsmith. Ohio State, M.A. 

1151. Hunter, Miriam Lesher. Production 
Record of Eugene O'Neill's Beyond the Horizon. 
Pennsylvania State, M.A. 

1152. Lafferty, Betty Lee. Production and 
Production Book of Eugene Brieux’s The Three 
Daughters of Monsieur Dupont. Texas, M.F.A. 

1153. Lintner, Margaret Myfanwy. An Anal- 
ysis and Production Book of The Petrified 
Forest by Robert Sherwood. Ohio State, M.A. 

1154. Loring, Janet. An Amphitheatre Pro- 
duction of As You Like It at the Barstow School 
for Girls. Kansas City, M.A. 

1155. Marrus, Judith. Production of Some 
Faint Star. Syracuse, M.A. 

1156. McDonough, Jerome Charles. Graphical 
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Analysis of Play Production. West Texas State, 
M.A. 

1157. Menerth, Edward Franklin. Produc- 
tion Record of George Bernard Shaw’s Candida. 
Pennsylvania State, M.A. 

1158. Metz, Betty Ann. Production and 
Production Book, Channel-Fever, an Original 
by George Groskritz. Yale, M.F.A. 

1159. Moore, Aubrey Lee. Production and 
Production Book, Liliom by Ferenc Molnar. 
Yale, M.F.A. 

1160. Neavill; John T. A Production Book 
for The Great God Brown. Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

1161. O’Donnol, Shirley Miles. A Production 
Script of Sakuntala by Kalidasa Staged with 
Marionettes and Shadow Figures. Richmond 
Professional, M.F.A. 

1162. Petretti, Helen C. The Spider’s Path. 
An Adaptation of Richard III by William Shake- 
speare. Fordham, M.F.A. 

1163. Pickett, Cecil J. A Production Book for 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

1164. Ritter, Charles C. A Study and Produc- 
tion Book of The Scarecrow by Percy MacKaye. 
Florida, M.A. 

1165. Silverstein, Elliot. Production and Pro- 
duction Book, Noah, by Andre Obey. Yale, 
M.F.A. 

1166. Smith, Doyle Raymond. Production 
and Production Book of Robert Ardrey’s Thun- 
der Rock. Texas, M.F.A. 

1167. Smith, Elbert Ransom. Production and 
Production Book, Song for a Broken Horn, an 
Original by Hugh M. Hill. Yale, M.F.A. 

1168. Spring, Joseph Edward. Two Restora- 
tion Adaptations of Shakespeare’s Plays—Sauny 
The Scot; or, The Taming of the Shrew by 
John Lacy and The History and Fall of Caius 
Marius, Thomas Otway’s Appropriation of 
Romeo and Juliet. Denver, Ph.D. 

1169. Tamir, Gideon. Production and Pro- 
duction Book, The Imaginary Invalid, by 
Moliére. Yale, M.F.A. 

1170. Wagner, Carl, Production Record of 
J. Hartley Manner’s Peg O’ My Heart. Pennsyl- 
vania State, M.A. 

1171. Ward, John W., Jr. A Production The- 
sis of The Emperor’s New Clothes. Kansas State 
Teachers, M.S. 


1172. Welch, Barbara Louise. A Production 
Book of William Saroyan’s The Time of Your 
Life. Stanford, M.A. 

1173. Williams, Wayne. Production and Pro- 
duction Book, Here Come the Clowns, by Philip 
Barry. Yale, M.F.A. 

1174. Wilson, Donal Stuart. Production and 
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Production Book, The Doctor’s Dilemma, by 
George Bernard Shaw. Yale, M.F.A. 


HI. THe THEATRE IN ITs SocIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 


1175. Akiyama, Joseph Stuart. Some Effects 
of the Motion Picture Dust or Destiny upon the 
Attitude of College Students toward God. Den- 
ver, M.A. 

1176. Edyvean, Alfred Rowe. A Critical Ap- 
praisal of American Dramas (1935-1949) in the 
Light of the Christian View of Man. North- 
western, Ph.D. 


B. The Political Theatre 

1177. Allison, James D. A Study of Some 
Concepts of Social Justice in the Published Plays 
of Elmer Rice. Denver, Ph.D. 

1178. Elfenbein, Josef Aaron. American 
Drama 1782-1812 as an Index to Socio-Political 
Thought. N.Y.U., Ph.D. 

1179. Hertel, Herbert R. An Analysis of the 
Plays of Clifford Odets in Terms of the Social 
Ideas Expressed. Southern California, M.A. 

1180. Reskevac, M. Helen. The Dramas of 
Euripides in Relationship to the Socio-eco- 
nomic and Political Concepts of Athens in the 
Fifth Century, B.c. Pittsburgh, M.A. 

1181. Strait, Bruce. 
in the United States, 
Carolina, M.A. 


Dramatic Censorship 
1900 to 1950. North 


C. The Educational Theatre 

1182. Brazee, Annie Lauree. A History of 
the Theatre at Stanford University (1891-1906). 
Stanford, M.A. 

1183. Coffey, Dayton Thomas. The Interior 
Plan of a Workable Little Theatre for Napa 
College. College of the Pacific, M.A. 

1184. Coger, Leslie Irene. A Comparison for 
the Oral Interpreter of the Teaching Methods 
of Curry and Stanislavsky. Northwestern, Ph.D. 

1185. Dewey, Walter Safford. The Use of 
Visual Aids in the Teaching of Stage Lighting. 
Iowa, Ph.D. 

1186. Ellertson, J. D. A Study of Summer 
Theatres Connected with Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Bowling Green State, M.A. 

1187. Hamar, Clifford Eugene. The Rise of 
Drama and Theatre in the American College 
Curriculum 1goo-1g20. Stanford, Ph.D. 

1188. Heckert, Floyd. A Proposed Plan of 
Minimum Equipment Needed’ for the All- 
purpose High-School Stage. Ohio, M.F.A. 

1189. Henslee, Thelma. The Role of the 
Senior Play as Part of the Drama Program in 
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Selected High Schools of Texas. Texas State 
College for Women, M.A. 

1190. Johnson, Lawrence Lynn. An Investi- 
gation of the Objectives of Dramatics Training 
on a Secondary-School Level. Michigan, M.A. 

1191. King, Carolyn. The Development of 
a Suggestive Speech and Drama Program for 
the Negro Elementary Schools of Tennessee. 
Tennessee Agricultural, M.A. 

1192. Kurtz, Mrs. Gladyce Babcock. Pro- 
posed Second-Semester Dramatic Arts Course for 
Texas High Schools. Texas, M.Ed. 

1193. Martin, Helen Florence. Creative Dra- 
matics in Girl Scout Established Camps. Wash- 
ington, M.A. 

1194. Mead, Robert Smith. A Study of Factors 
Influencing the Development of Acting Tech- 
nique in England, 1576-1642, with Applications 
to the Problems of Educational Theatre. North- 
western, Ph.D. 

1195. Risley, Hobart L. A Study of the 
Requirements of Secondary Educational Theatre 
Plants with an Evaluation of a Representative 
Number of High-School Theatres in the State 
of Indiana. Indiana, M.A. 

1196. Stiver, Harry E. A History of the 
Theatre of the University of Nebraska, 1900- 
1950. Nebraska, M.A. 

1197. Streeter, John Lear. Plans and Specifi- 
cations for a Proposed Stage and Auditorium 
Addition to the University High School at Iowa 
City, Iowa. Iowa, M.A. 

1198. Thomas, Harold Leonard. A Survey of 
Speech and Drama of Secondary Schools in 
Massachusetts. Emerson, M.A. 

1199. Vincent, Walter Ernest, Jr. An Analyti- 
cal Survey of the Staging Facilities in the 
Secondary Schools of the State of Florida. 
Florida, M.A. 

1200. Wenstrand, John. A Study of the 
Teaching of Acting Fundamentals in Arena 
and Proscenium Staging. Nebraska, M.A. 

1201. Woodruff, Joe. History of Theatrical 
Activities of Southwestern State College, Weath- 
erford, Oklahoma. Southern Methodist, M.A. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 

1202. Armstrong, Jean. An Evaluation of 
the Recreational Aspects of Non-Professional 
Theatre. Carnegie Tech., M.A. 

1208. Irving, George Ward. The Army Sol- 
dier Show Unit: A Critical Evaluation of Its 
Organization and Function at Fort Leonard 
Wood, 1951. Michigan, M.A. 

1204. Ledwedge, Elizabeth Ann. Harlequin’s 
Buffoonery, A Therapy for the Speech Handi- 
capped. Marquette, M.A. 
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1205. Rovner, Herbert Alan. An _ Experi- 
mental Study in the Use of Role-Playing in 
Speech Therapy. Michigan, M.A. 

1206. Speer, Elmer Atwood, Jr. A Personal 
Study of Problems Involved in Drama Produc- 
tions at a Veterans Administration Neuropsy- 
chiatric Hospital. Ithaca, M.A. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 

1207. Barkley, Mary Martha. A Survey of the 
Organizational Procedures as Practiced by a 
Selected Group of Children’s Theatres in the 
Los Angeles Area. Southern California, M.A. 

1208. Coppola, William J. The Preparation 
and Execution of the Preliminary Chapters of 
a History of the Theatre for Children. Ithaca, 
M.A. 

1209. Massey, Mary Ann. An Experimental 
Study of the Canyon Children’s Theatre. West 
Texas State, M.A. 

1210. Prins, Ruth Balkema. Children’s The- 
atre Workshop. Washington, M.A. 

1211. Roper, Marie Leonora. Children’s The- 
atre in the Rhett Elementary School, Charleston, 
S. C. Michigan, M.A. 

1212. Smith, Rose Marie. Plans for Organ- 
izing and Managing a Children’s Theatre in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Michigan, M.A. 


F. The Community Theatre 

1213. Dalva, Harry O. A Study of Karamu, 
a Predominantly Negro Inter-racial Community 
Theatre. Ohio, M.F.A. 

1214. Ross, Frances Gill. The Contemporary 
Little Theatres of Southwest Louisiana: Crow- 
ley, Opelousas, Lafayette, New Iberia, Jennings 
and Eunice. Louisiana State, M.A. 

1215. Wight, Darlene Van Biber. Survey of 
Little Theatre Activities in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Kansas, M.A. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 

1216. Riendeau, Clarence Henry. New York 
Stage Productions by the Theatre Guild of the 
Plays of George Bernard Shaw. Washington, 
M.A. 

1217. Sinnett, Alice Rosemary. A Selective 
Survey of the Syracuse Theatre, 1823-1915. 
Syracuse, M.A. 

1218. Teague, Oran Aubrey. The Professional 
Theatre in Rural Louisiana. Louisiana State, 
M.A. 


H. International Theatre 


1219. Rayborn, Claude Harvey. Shaw on 
War. North Carolina, M.A. 
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IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 


1220. Ardolino, Richard Francis. From Script 
to Scenario: The Motion Picture Adaptations 
of Two Plays by Arthur Miller and Two Plays 
by Tennessee Williams. Wisconsin, M.S. 

1221. Arnold, Newton Dennis. The Short 
Wall (A Thesis Motion Picture). U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1222. Chaudhuri, Arun Kumar. A Study of 
the Negro Problem in Motion Pictures. South- 
ern California, M.A. 

1223. Christophersen, Sverre Haakon. A 
Study of Current Methods and Techniques Used 
in the Creation of Matte Shots for Films. 
Southern California, M.A. 

1224. Frost, Floyd Arthur. An Experimental 
Comparison of Various Methods of 16-mm Mo- 
tion Picture Splicing with that of an Original 
Splicing Technique. Southern California, M.A. 

1225. Haimsohn, Gilbert H. Makeup for the 
Theatre (A Thesis Motion Picture). U.C.L.A., 
M.A. 

1226. Hardman, Richards Lynden. Treasure 
in a Garbage Can (A Thesis Motion Picture). 
U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1227. Hawkins, Richard. An Initial Investi- 
gation of the Problems of Editing the Dramatic 
Stereoscopic Film. U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1228. Jordan, Mildred R. Shakespeare’s The- 
atre: The Globe Playhouse (A Thesis Motion 
Picture). U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1229. Jordan, William E. Shakespeare’s The- 
atre: The Globe Playhouse (A Thesis Motion 
Picture). U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1230. Kelly, Earl Raymond. Motion Pictures 
Adapted from the Plays of William Shakespeare. 
Washington, M.A. 

1231. Kritzer, Richard. An Analysis of Tech- 
nique of Production Design in Cinema as Em- 
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ployed by William Cameron Menzies. Southern 
California, M.A. 

1232. Lawrence, C. Richmond. The Making 
of a Documentary Film for Inter-Group Under- 
standing. Southern California, M.A. 

1233. Perkins, Walter Berry. Treasure in a 
Garbage Can. (A Thesis Motion Picture.) 
U.C.L.A., M.A. 

1234. Spiller, Gino. Modern Techniques of 
Color Film Processing. Southern California, 
M.A. 

1235. Van Oss, Willis Burton. High Speed 
Photography: Its Problems and Limitations. 
Southern California, M.A. 

1236. Wardle, John Knight. Smuts—of South 
Africa: A Screen-play. Southern California, M.A. 

1237. Zens, Frederick Willard. A Survey of 
Sound Recording Requirements for Motion 
Picture Production by Educational Institutions. 
Southern California, M.A. 


B. Radio 

1238. Grummer, Arnold Edward. Last Chance 
Theatre (a series of radio scripts to be heard 
by drivers). Iowa, M.A. 

1239. Holmes, Shirley Cathryn. A Com- 
parative Study of the Effective Use of Straight 
Radio Drama vs. Fantasy Radio Drama in the 
Historical Situation. Southern California, M.A. 

1240. Minor, R. Dwayne. Radio Adaptations 
of Characteristic Early American Plays and 
Entertainments. Tulsa, M.A. 


C. Television 
1241. Cosgrove, Edward P. William Shake- 
speare’s The Tragedy of Julius Caesar. A Tele- 
vision Adaptation. Fordham, M.F.A. 
1242. Hodgson, Mary Alice. A Comparative 
Study of Stage and Television Acting Tech- 
niques. Pennsylvania State, M.A. 


DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1953 


JAMES M. KLAIN* 


This is the sixth annual report on 
graduate work in progress, the second 
one of these that is confined to doctoral 
dissertations. In order to eliminate 
duplication of effort, the Project on 
Bibliography has enterecl into a plan 
of co-operation with the similar project 
carried on by the Speech Association of 
America, headed by Professor Jeffrey 
Auer of the University of Virginia. The 
SAA Project processes questionnaires 
returned by universities offering doctoral 
work in both Speech and Theatre, and 
provides the AETA Project with the 
Theatre entries. The AETA Project 
processes questionnaires returned by the 


remaining universities which offer 
doctoral work in Theatre, but not in 
Speech. 


The organization of the present re- 
port follows that used in previous list- 
ings. An Index to this mode of organi- 
zation is reprinted elsewhere in this 
issue (under “Graduate Theses in The- 
atre, 1952,” pages ). Unless in- 
dicated otherwise, all entries are for the 
Ph.D. The schools reporting were: Co- 
lumbia, Columbia Teachers College, 
Cornell, Denver, Johns Hopkins, Louisi- 


James M. Klain is a member of the staff in 
Theater Arts at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

*For the AETA Project on Bibliography, Clif- 
ford Hamar, Lewis and Clark College, Chair- 


ana State, Michigan, Minnesota, North- 
western, Ohio State, Pennsylvania State, 
Stanford, Syracuse, Western Reserve, 
and Yale. 

Most entries below contain the fol- 
lowing details: the student’s name, work- 
ing title of the project, institution, 
faculty supervisor, and expected date of 
completion. 


I. THe DRAMA 
A. Individual Dramatists 


165. Batzer, Hazel. Thomas Otway. Michi- 
gan, Paul Mueschke, 1954. 

166. Burstein, Frederick. The Career of 
David Belasco in the American Theatre. Stan- 
ford, Hubert Heffner and Wendell Cole, 1956. 

167. Deer, Irving. Ibsen’s Search for Dramatic 
Form. Minnesota, E. W. Ziebarth, 1954. 

168. Felver, Charles §. Robert Armin. Michi- 
gan, G. B. Harrison. 

169. Forde, Gladys I. David Belasco’s Career 
in the Theatre as Actor, Playwright, Director, 
Producer. Western Reserve, Arthur F. White, 
1954- 

170. Hethmon, Robert. Irish Playwrights and 
Their Plays, 1928-1935. Stanford, Norman Phil- 
brick and Hubert Heffner, 1955. 

171. Keller, Alvin J. The Ethical Nature of 
William Congreve’s Plays. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 1955. 

172. Osbourne, Eugene. A Critical Analysis 
of Plays by Philip Barry. Denver, Robert 
Mead, 1954. 

173. Sherk, Dennis E. A Study of the Plays 
and Influence of William Gillette. Penn State, 
Arthur C. Cloetingh, 1954. 

174. Sollers, John F. The Theatrical Career 
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of John T. Ford. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and 
Norman Philbrick, 1956. 

175. Stanton, Stephan. Scribe’s Influence on 
Some English Dramatists. Columbia, O. J. 
Campbell. 

176. Todd, Harold John. A Critical Survey of 
the Plays of Yeats. Denver, Robert Mead, 1954. 

177. Yahiel, Edwin D. Georges Feydeau and 
His Work. Michigan, R. J. Niess, 1955. 


B. Dramatic Periods 


178. Grossman, Audley M. Military Theatre 
in Occupied Germany. Minnesota, Frank M. 
Whiting, 1955. 

179. Watters, Don A. The Changing Concept 
of Space in English Theatrical Staging, 1773- 
1833. Ohio State, John H. McDowell, 1954. 


C. Dramatic Types 

180. Bayless, Beulah. The Element of the 
Ludicrous in American Comic Characterizations 
Since 1860. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and Nor- 
man Philbrick, 1956. 

181. Davies, James A. Medea in French 
Literature. Michigan, R. J. Niess, 1955. 

182. Ellett, Melvin. The Major Antipathetic 
Character in American Serious Drama, 1865- 
1918. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and Norman 
Philbrick, 1956. 

183. Glenn, Stanley L. The Element of the 
Ludicrous in American Comic Characterizations 
Prior to 1860. Stanford, Hubert Heffner anil 
Norman Philbrick, 1954. 

184. Henderson, Archibald, Jr. The Family 
of Mercutio. Columbia, O. J. Campbell. 

185. Hess, Vernon L. Shakespeare’s Comic 
Women Characters. Stanford, Hubert Heffner 
and Norman Philbrick, 1955. 

186. McCormick, Robert. Fantasy on the 
American Stage. Denver, Robert Mead, 1954. 

187. Oliver, George. A Study of Spectacle on 
the Broadway Stage. Penn State. 

188. Pease, Richards. A Comparison of the 
Electra Myth in Greek, French, and English 
Dramatic Literature. Denver, Robert Mead, 
1954- 

189. Quinn, Joseph J. The Jonathan Charac- 
ter and His Successors on the American Stage 
and as Roles for Famous Actors. Columbia, 
O. J. Campbell. 

190. Schaffer, Pauline. Women Characters in 
Serious American Drama Since 1890. Stanford, 
Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 1954. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
igi. Adams, William J. The Nature of 
Tragedy in American Drama. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 1955. 
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192. Hatcher, Paul G. The Ideological De- 
velopment of Manual Rivas. Michigan, Herbert 
A. Kenyon, 1954. 

193. Itkin, Bella. Imagery and Symbolism 
in the Plays of O’Neill and Tennessee Williams. 
Western Reserve, Arthur F. White, 1954. 

194. Levinson, Arthur. Probability in Shake- 
speare’s Four Major Tragedies. Stanford, Hu- 
bert Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 1955. 

195. Linn, Eleanor M. A Study of the Trial 
Scene as a Dramatic Convention. Cornell, H. 
Darkes Albright, 1955. 

196. Miller, Gustavus H. A Study of Four 
Dramatic Treatments of the Ines de Castro 
Story. Michigan, F. Sanchez y Escribano, 1955. 

197. Nary, Bruce L. A Study of the Dram- 
aturgy Which Uses Abraham Lincoln as the 
Major Character. Michigan, William P. Hal- 
stead, 1955. 

*198. Nichols, George, III. Conceptions of 
Evil in American Drama of the Modern Period. 
Stanford, Hubert Heffner and Wendell Cole, 
1956. 

199. Roach, Josh. A Critical Study of Certain 
“Lost” American Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 
1954- 

200. Schneideman, Robert. An Analysis of 
Legerdemain Employed in Elizabethan Theatres, 
with Some Consideration of Methods for Pres- 
ent-Day Production. Northwestern, Lee Mitchell, 
1955- 

E. Dramatic Theorists 


201. Williams, Dallas Gordon Craig's 
Theory of Theatre as Expressed in ‘““The Mask.” 
Louisiana State, C. L. Shaver, 1954. 

202. Wilson, M. Glen, Jr. William T. Price: 
A Biographical and Critical Study of his Work, 
Theories, and Influence on the American The- 
atre. Ohio State, John H. McDowell, 1955. 


F. Dramatic Critics 
[No entries] 


Il. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Directing 


203. Beck, Martha Ryan. A Comparative 
Study of the Hamlet Prompt Books of Booth, 
Garrick, and Irving. Michigan, William P. 
Halstead, 1955. 

204. Gasper, Raymond D. Artist of the 
Theatre: A Study of the Director as the Theatre 
Artist. Ohio State, Charles McGaw, 1954. 

205. Johnson, J. Wendell. The Development 
of the Space Concept in the Staging of Dramatic 
Action. Stanford, Wendell Cole and Hubert 
Heffner, 1956. 
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B. Acting 
[No entries] 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre— 
Design, Construction, Lighting, Costume 

206. Huntley, Stirling L. Psychology of 
Color as Related to Design. Stanford, Wendell 
Cole and Norman Philbrick, 1955. 

207. Threlkeld, Budge. Some Aspects of 
Scene Design. Ohio State, John H. McDowell, 
1955- 

D. Music 

208. Bower, Homer T. History of Opera 
Production in San Francisco. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Wendell Cole, 1956. 


E. Dance 


209. Moulton, Robert. A Study of Movement 
for Dance or Theatre. Minnesota, Frank M. 
Whiting, 1957. 

210. Walsh, Rev. John J. Ballet on the 
Jesuit Stages of Germany, Italy, and France. 
Yale, A. M. Nagler, 1954. 


F. Architecture 
[No entries] 


G. Administration 
[No entries] 


H. Playwriting 
211. Stockdale, Joseph. Three Original One- 
Act Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1954. 
212. West, Jerry. Three Original Regional 
Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1954. 


I. Translations 


213. Welker, David. A Translation of 
Plautus’ Rudens with Full Production Plans. 
Minnesota, Frank M. Whiting, 1955. 


Ill. THe THEATRE IN ITS SOCIAL FUNCTION 
A. The Religious Theatre 


214. Morgan, Floyd. The Drama Program in 
the Mormon Church. Stanford, Norman Phil- 
brick, 1956. 

215. Stein, Frank. Metaphysics in the The- 
atre. Denver, Campton Bell, 1954. 


B. The Political Theatre 
[No entries] 


C. The Educational Theatre 


216. Brown, Irving M. The Function of 
Educational Theatre. Ohio State, John H. 
McDowell, 1955. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


217. Clark, John. A History of Dramatics in 
the U. S. Colleges from the Beginnings to 1900. 
Stanford, Norman Philbrick and Hubert Heff- 
ner, 1954. 

218. Clinger, Morris. History of Theatre in 
Mormon Colleges and Universities. Minnesota, 
Frank M. Whiting, 1955. 

219. Hinkel, Cecil E. George Pierce Baker and 
the Educational Theatre. Ohio State, John H. 
McDowell, 1955. 

220. McGrath, James B. The Living News- 
paper on a College Campus. Columbia Teachers 
College, Ed.D., Paul Kozelka, 1955. 

221. Stevens, Harold J. A Study of Curric- 
ulums in Educational Theatre. Denver, Camp- 
ton Bell, 1954. 

222. Wilson, George. Speech and Drama at 
the University of Virginia, 1819-1947. Columbia 
Teachers College, Magdalene Kramer, 1955. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 


223. Clifford, Dorothy. Improvised Drama as 
Therapy with Mental Patients: A Means of 
Communication. Stanford, Hubert Heffner and 
Norman Philbrick, 1954. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 


224. Helstein, Melvyn B. Recent Concepts 
of Child Development as Applied to Standards 
of Children’s Theatre. Minnesota, Kenneth L. 
Graham, 1956. 

225. Lewis, George. Handbook for Children’s 
Theatre Directors. Denver, Campton Bell, 1954. 


F. The Community Theatre 


226. Leggette, Poe. Festival Drama: A Study 
of Outdoor Dramatic Historical Celebrations in 
America, with Recommendations for a Com- 
munity Planning a Similar Event. Columbia 
Teachers College, Ed.D., Magdalene Kramer, 
1954. 

227. Miller, Clarence A. Theatre Approaches 
in Recreation: A Handbook of Recreational 
Dramatic Activities. Columbia Teachers College, 
Ed.D., Magdalene Kramer, 1954. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 


228. Andrus, T. O. History of the Theatre 
in St. Paul from 1914 to 1940. Minnesota, 
Frank M. Whiting, 1955. 

229. Bowmer, Angus L. History of the 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 1955. 

230. Dunlap, James F. Queen City Stages: 
Professional Theatrical Activity in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1843 to the Civil War (1861). Ohio 
State, John H. McDowell, 1954. 
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231. Fischer, Arthur. The Alcazar Stock 
Company of San Francisco. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Wendell Cole, 1956. 

232. Howe, Agnes. The History of the San 
Francisco Theatre, 1860-1870. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 1956. 

233. Levy, Edwin. Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, 
Colorado: A History of the First Summer The- 
atre in the United States (1890-1951). Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1954. 

234. Rudick, Lawrence. A Fiistory of the 
Theatre in Detroit, 1862-1875. Stanford, Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 1955. 

235. Sawyer, Paul. John Rich Versus Drury 
Lane, 1741-1751, A Study of Theatrical Rivalry. 
Columbia, O. J. Campbell. 

236. Shank, Theodore. A History of the 
New York Bowery Theatre, 1826-1845. Stanford, 
Hubert Heffner and Wendell Cole, 1955. 


H. International Theatre 


237. Guerra, Manuel H. The Theatre of 
Antonio and Manuel Machado. Michigan, En- 
rique Anderson-Imbert, 1954. 

238. Martin, Lee J. English Theatres and 
Stage Productions in the Restoration. Stanford, 
Hubert Heffner and Wendell Cole, i955. 
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239. Mendell, Roslyn June. A Study of the 
German Language Period of the Irving Place 
Theatre. Michigan, William P. Halstead, 1955. 


240. Rickett, Olla G. History of the French 
Speaking Theatre in Montreal and Quebec, 
1800-1950. Cornell, Walter H. Stainton, 1956. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Picture 
{No entries] 


B. Radio 
[No entries] 


C. Television 


241. Lynch, James E. A Random Survey in 
the City of Detroit to Determine the Size and 
Composition of the Audience for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Television Hour. Michigan, 
Edgar Willis, 1954. 

242. Myers, Lawrence, Jr. Methodology of 
Television Audience Measurement (Statistical 
Study). Syracuse, Eric F. Gardner, 1954. 

243. Paul, Aldrich. A Survey of Educational 
Television Curriculums. Denver, Campton Bell, 


1954. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTIONS, 1952-1953 


EDWIN R. SCHOELL* 


This report is a continuation of the 
annual survey of the production lists of 
AETA college and university theatres. 
Its purpose is to report the dramatic 
activity of member schools and to eval- 
uate the trends in dramatic production 
that are taking place on the college level. 
Previous surveys have appeared in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech* and in 
the Educational Theatre Journal.2 


The current survey was conducted by 
questionnaire, with member schools be- 
ing asked to list their productions for 
the period July, 1952 to June, 1953. 
Questionnaires were mailed to 362 
schools. Two hundred and _ thirty-six 
schools responded, reporting a total of 
1164 dramatic productions, employing 
29,802 student participants and playing 
to a combined audience of 1,311,g00. 


Past surveys have made use of Diet- 
rich’s classification of plays into Stand- 
ard, Broadway, Original, and Miscellan- 
eous categories.* According to Dietrich’s 
classification, the 1952-1953 season was 


Edwin R. Schoell is on the staff at Santa Barbara 
College. 
*For the AETA Production Lists Project. 
1John E. Dietrich, “Survey of Dramaiic 
Activity in American Colleges: 1946-1947,” 


Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIV (1948), 
183-190. 

2 Theodore Hatlen, “College and University 
Productions,” ETJ, May issues for 1950, 1951, 


1952, and 1953. $ 
3 Dietrich, op. cit., pp. 186-187. 


—for those reporting—divided as fol- 
lows: 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLAYS PRODUCED IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (1952-1953) 


Number Per cent 

Category of Plays of Total 
Standard 296 25.4 
Broadway 631 54-3 
Original 52 4-4 
Miscellaneous 185, 15-9 
TOTAL 1164 100.0 


Compared with those of previous sur- 
veys, the above figures suggest that a 
substantial increase in the production of 
Broadway plays is taking place on the 
educational theatre level. Activity in 
this category has—again, for the institu- 
tions reporting—risen more than g per 
cent since 1950. The production of 
Standard plays remains relatively con- 
stant, showing between 25 and go per 
cent for the past three years. The most 
serious drop has occurred with the pro- 
duction of original plays. The first 
survey (1947-1948) of college and uni- 
versity productions showed that 15 per 
cent of the plays reported were originals. 
By 1951 this figure had dropped to 7 
per cent; and the current survey shows 
an all-time low of 4.4 per cent. Plays 
in the Miscellaneous groups, which in- 
cludes musicals and children’s plays, 
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have held at the fairly constant level of 
15 to 20 per cent. 

The current survey reveals that among 
the Standard plays, Shakespeare was 
produced seventy-four times. Twelfth 
Night was the most frequently repre- 
sented of Shakespeare’s works. There 
were twelve productions of Greek trage- 
dies and four of Greek comedies. Moliére 
was produced twenty-four times; and, 
among his works, The Imaginary Invalid 
was the most frequently presented. 
Shaw's works were produced twenty- 
three times, with Androcles and the Lion 
as the leading choice. The works of 
Ibsen were produced a surprisingly few 
number of times. Only eight produc- 
tions were reported. Ghosts was his most 
frequently produced play. 

Twenty-eight colleges (12 per cent) 
produced fifty-two new plays, of which 
forty-two were original dramas, eight 
were original musical comedies or re- 
vues, and two were original dance 
dramas. The extremely low percentage 
of new plays reported in Table I is 
compensated for to some extent by the 
fact that workshop and studio produc- 
tions are not included in that figure. 
One institution, for example, tried out 
fifteen original one-act plays as studio 
productions during the past season. It 
is reasonable to assume that many new 
plays are being tried out on the work- 
shop level in the educational theatre. 

Breakdown of the Miscellaneous cate- 
gory reveals some interesting figures 
about other types of productions. Seven- 
ty-four operas and operettas were pro- 
duced, along with thirty-five musical 
comedies and revues. This total of 109 
musical productions gives music a sub- 
stantial representation in the year’s pat- 
tern of dramatic activity. Sixty colleges 
(25 per cent) reported doing musical 
productions. 

Sixty-nine children’s plays were pre- 


sented by forty-one colleges (17 per 
cent) to a total audience of 113,800. The 
largest audience reported was 34,000 for 
three plays. Activity in children’s the- 
atre is apparently an integral part of the 
educational theatre program. 

Experimentation in the drama-recital 
or staged reading was reported by four 
colleges. Some of the productions em- 
ploying reading techniques were Oedi- 
pus Rex, Volpone, Antigone, Ghosts, 
Murder in the Cathedral, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, and Battle of Angels. One of 
the most unique experimental produc- 
tions of the year was Baylor University’s 
five-stage multiple-character presenta- 
tion of Othello. Visual reference to 
carefully chosen facets of the personality 
of each of the major characters in the 
play is made by using a different actor 
for each facet. Thus a three-dimensional 
Othello may appear: the lover, the bar- 
barian, the jealous man. The play flows 
on five stages, action sometimes occur- 
ring simultaneously. The production 
was described critically as an “experi- 
ment in synthesis. . . . Shakespeare in 
psychological essences rather than in 
historical bravura.” 

Arena (center stage) plays were pro- 
duced by fifty-five colleges (23 per cent). 
Plays of Chekhov, Moliére, Goldsmith, 
Strindberg, Lorca, Pirandello, Wilde, 
Shakespeare, and other masters of the 
drama were subjected to arena tech- 
niques as frequently as were plays by 
contemporary authors. Three colleges 
produced nothing but arena plays and 
one college reported successful center 
staging of both King Lear and Briga- 
doon. 

Plays by foreign authors continued 
to enjoy popularity in the educational 
theatre. The trend toward production 
of foreign plays, first reported in the 
preceding survey, appears to be growing. 
A total of 339 foreign plays were pro- 
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duced by reporting institutions during 
the past season, 205 of which were by 
English authors and 134 of which were 
by Europeans. This figure represents 29 
per cent of the 1164 productions re- 
ported in the current survey as com- 
pared to 21 per cent for the previous 
one. 

The current survey shows that the 
educational theatre still has a preference 
for comedy as well as for the recent 
Broadway play. Among the classics pro- 
duced, almost 70 per cent were comedies. 
The comedies of Shakespeare, for exam- 
ple, dominated the tragedies and histor- 
ical plays by almost two to one. Of the 
comedies, Twelfth Night, As You Like 
It, The Taming of the Shrew, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Much Ado About Nothing were all 
frequently produced. Of the tragedies 
and historical plays, only Hamlet, Othel- 
lo, and Romeo and Juliet were produced 
more than three times. 

A total of 631 Broadway plays, repre- 
senting 54.3 per cent of all the dramatic 
activity offered for public consumption 
by the groups reporting, appeared on 
stage during the past season. The fol- 
lowing table of the most frequently pro- 
duced plays for the season 1952-1953 
shows the dominance of comedy and of 
the Broadway success. 

So far as the available figures are con- 
cerned, the survey indicates that the 
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TABLE II 


FIFTEEN Most PRopUCED PLAYS IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY THEATRES (1952-1953) 


Number of 

Name of Play Productions 
Blithe Spirit 15 
The Curious Savage 15 
Death of a Salesman 14 
The Heiress 13 
The Imaginary Invalid 13 
The Importance of Being Earnest 13 
The Glass Menagerie 12 
The Madwoman of Chaillot 12 
Our Town 12 
Ring Round the Moon 12 
Twelfth Night 11 
The Happy Time 10 
Bell, Book and Candle 9 
The Hasty Heart 9 
Harvey 9 


educational theatre is continuing to 
grow, both in production capacity and 
in audience response. Not only is its 
present audience being expanded, but 
also its potential audience strength for 
the future is being exploited. Although 
it continues to give primary considera- 
tion to the “popular” play, the educa- 
tional theatre is attentive to plays of 
sound literary merit. From one point 
of view, the major fault of the educa- 
tional theatre has been in its indiffer- 
ence to new playwrights. Too few new 
plays are given public hearing in college 
and university theatres. Once it can 
afford to eliminate this neglect, the edu- 
cational theatre can become an even 
more potent force in the revitalization of 
American drama. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1955 


Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the members 
of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitution. 
Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by June 15, 1954, to 
add names to the slate. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The 1955 Nominating Committee, consisting of Leighton M. Ballew (Chair- 
man), Angus Bowmer, Donald Buell, and Claude L. Shaver, serving with Barnard 
Hewitt and Mouzon Law, met in New York City on December 29, 1953, to nomi- 
nate officers for 1955. The following slate was selected: 


Father G. V. Hartke, O.P., Catholic University 
For Vice-President ........... Frank M. Whiting, University of Minnesota 
For Advisory Council (1955-1957): 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Champaign (Ill.) Senior High School 


SLATE FOR 1956 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre, Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provision of 
Section 4c of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1956: 


a Bowling Green State University 
tad University of Arizona 
Mildred Windecker ....... New Utrecht (Brooklyn, N.Y.) High School 


Any twenty-five members of AETA may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary before June 15, 1954. This slate, supplemented by 
petitions, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 


At the time of the annual convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the convention by noon of the first day of the mage, 
The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. e 
Executive Secretary shall serve ex officio as a voting member of the Committee. 
The retiring President shall serve ex officio as the sixth voting member of the 
Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the 
Nominating Committee more than once in three years. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


THEATER PICTORIAL. By George 
Altman, Ralph Freud, Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, and William Melnitz. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1953; pp. 516, num- 
bered by illustrations, +26 notes and 
index. $10.00. 


The student’s dream is at last come 
true—the most important pictures of 
stage settings past and present beauti- 
fully reproduced in one volume, with an 
unobtrusive minimum of text. The pic- 
tures are not as flashy as the Life Maga- 
zine pictures in Prideaux’s World The- 
atre, but they are far more informative 
and far more important. 


First come fifty pictures of world 
sources, from a cave man drawing of a 
masked dancer to current Oriental and 
Amerindian performances. It is a 
pleasure to have full chapters on the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Ba- 
roque, the Commedia dell’arte, the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as 
continuous developments without the 
separation into different countries that 
has marred most theatre histories. Only 
in the twentieth century is there a rather 
meaningless separation of European 
from American stagecraft. The freshest 
and least familiar are the many pictures 
from Continental productions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A 
fascinating innovation shows the series 
of attempts in the last hundred years to 
return to Elizabethan staging. The 
chapters on Appia, Craig, and Rein- 
hardt and on modern stagecraft are full 
and exciting: they occupy about half the 
book. 

The brief descriptive texts are excel- 


lent but far from perfect. Often they 
do not indicate the dependability of the 
pictures; for instance, that the Coven- 
try miracle play drawing is a nineteenth- 
century guess based on scanty informa- 
tion. They ignore recent scholarship 
that has discovered that the Martyrdom 
of St. Apollonia shows a view of an 
arena theatre. The Shakespearean stage 
is slighted, with only the orthodox re- 
construction of J. C. Adams, as though 
the matter were settled. Leslie Hotson’s 
recent article in the Sewanee Review 
and the Hodges’ Globe Restored show 
that it is still very much an open ques- 
tion. To repeat the completely discred- 
ited theory that the proscenium derived 
from the Teatro Olimpico and the the- 
atre at Sabbioneta is to perpetuate an 
unfortunate boner. 

The “Technological Postscript” with 
indications of old and new ideas about 
buildings and arenas is provokingly 
brief and might have been left to other 
volumes, It suddenly reminds us that 
the subject of auditoriums, like that of 
theatre lighting and theatre costume, 
has scarcely been touched on. No one 
volume can cover the theatre. But for 
years to some that generous aunt will 
know exactly what to give that stage- 
struck nephew. This is it, and a beauty 
it is! 

GEORGE R. KERNODLE, 
University of Arkansas 


WHAT PEOPLE WORE. By Douglas 
Gorsline. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1953; pp. 266 with 12 color 
plates. $7.50. 

In What People Wore, eighteen hun- 
dred line drawings in black and white, 
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twelve drawings in color, and _ fifty 
pages of text illustrate and summarize 
the trends in Western fashions from 
2750 B.C. to 1925 A.D. and in American 
dress from 1840 to 1925. Douglas Gors- 
line says his purpose is to present a 
workable, visual encyclopedia of West- 
ern European clothing with sufficiently 
detailed source information to simplify 
specialized research. He accomplishes 
this by creating line drawings which 
carefully reproduce the costumes found 
in various contemporary sources of each 
period. These sources include statues, 
bas reliefs, manuscript drawings, tapes- 
tries, paintings, carvings, engravings, 
portraits, fashion plates, photographs, 
and actual museum costumes. Books 
using complete reproductions of paint- 
ings and photographs often lack clarity 
of detail and at the same time give space 
to irrelevant background material, but 
Mr. Gorsline achieves clarity by copying 
only the figures in their characteristic 
costumes and poses. This method shows 
clearly the outline and detail of the cos- 
tume and indicates how the dress was 
worn. 

The reader may recognize at once the 
drawings inspired by Hogarth, Holbein, 
Van Dyck, Toulouse-Lautrec, or the 
Unicorn Tapestries. However, he need 
never be in doubt about the origin of 
any picture because a key to all sources 
is recorded in the last ten pages. Among 
the extensive collections which the art- 
ist consulted are those found in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, the New 
York Public Library, The Cloisters, the 
New York Historical Society, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the George East- 
man House in Rochester. 


The book opens with a brief section 
on costume of the ancient world show- 
ing the influence Egyptian, Greek, Ro- 
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man, and Byzantine clothing had upon 
Western dress. Part II deals with Euro- 
pean costume in the Medieval and Tu- 
dor periods, and the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth 
centuries. A brief text, an historical sur- 
vey of important personages and events, 
and drawings comprise the material for 
each period. 


Many other costume books give essen- 
tially the same information as Parts I 
and II, but Part III on American Cos- 
tume from 1840 to 1925 is the unique 
section of What People Wore. Here the 
sources are largely from unpublished 
photographs, and the drawings give a 
refreshing newness to this third of the 
volume. No other book devotes this 
much space to American street and work 
clothes, or to the specific native dress 
worn by trappers, traders, lumberjacks, 
prospectors, and other frontiersmen. 
Representative of the plainsmen are 
such characters as Billy the Kid, Frank 
James, Calamity Jane, and the Hatfield 
Clan. Of special interest are the eleven 
pages devoted to cowboys and to their 
dress and equipment. 


Costumers in school and community 
theatres will find this book a useful addi- 
tion to their libraries. Its organization 
and chronological arrangement of the 
drawings allow the reader to find specific 
information readily. Inexperienced stu- 
dent designers and costume construction 
workers will appreciate the clarity of the 
drawings. From the same pictures actors 
can learn something about how to wear 
the costumes of each period. The inter- 
esting text is concise, but anyone who 
wishes to do further research should find 
ample references in the 292 items listed 
in the bibliography. 


GENEVIEVE RICHARDSON, 
University of Illinois 
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THE ART AND _ SCIENCE OF 
STAGE MANAGEMENT. By Peter 
Goffin. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Incorporated, 1953; pp. 120. 
$3-75: 

The author of The Art and Science of 
Stage Management presents an English- 
man’s viewpoint regarding the subject. 
As it might be expected, his treatment 
is considerably different from the two 
most widely known American books on 
stage management: Halstead’s Stage 
Management for the Amateur Theatre 
and Gruver’s recent volume, The Stage 
Manager's Handbook. Mr. Goffin’s book 
has none of the precise and specific tech- 
nical details of Halstead or the elaborate 
plan of duties found in Gruver. He does 
not approach the subject from the stand- 
point of the amateur as does Halstead, 
or from the standpoint of the profes- 
sional as does Gruver. Indeed, in view 
of American usage, the term “stage man- 
agement” in the title of Goffin’s book 
may seem misleading. It refers not to a 
single “stage manager,” who has charge 
back stage during a performance, but 
rather to all those who contribute to the 
technical production. 

The Art and Science of Stage Manage- 
ment, an excellently-written little vol- 
ume of six chapters, emphasizes the art 
of the theatre and philosophies contrib- 
uting to its development. Mr. Goffin first 
seeks to establish the meaning of the 
word “art” as it applies to the elements 
of the theatre. In this he concludes that 
“the elements of theatre do not . . . spon- 
taneously compose themselves into any 
of these different forms; they have to be 
selected, assembled, and directed—in a 
word, managed.” 

After pointing up Adolphe Appia’s 
contributions to the modern theatre, 
Goffin proceeds to give an analysis and 
comparison of the theories of Gordon 
Craig and Harley Granville-Barker. He 
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definitely favors the conclusions reached 
by the latter. The regisseur of Craig, 
even if a possibility, is never desirable, 
for his dogmatism leads to tyranny. And 
“a theatre organization is a society; and 
the principle of co-operation is as vital to 
it as to the larger society from which it is 
drawn. . . . When directing becomes a 
dictatorial process the members of the 
organization are divested of personal re- 
sponsibility, and can no longer work to- 
gether as a society of artists.” 

In his chapter on “Workshop and Ma- 
chines,” the author gives a brief sum- 
mary and history of scenes, machines, 
and people in the development of the- 
atre art. In his final chapter, ‘““The Syn- 
thesis,” he applies his conclusions to a 
specific situation, the 1937 London pres- 
entation of Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra. Since Mr. Goffin de- 
signed the settings and costumes for this 
production, he is assuredly in a position 
to discuss them. He does so with all 
modesty and yet with splendid analysis 
of ideas and application of the philoso- 
phies he has presented earlier in the 
book. 

The Art and Science of Stage Man- 
agement is not suitable for a textbook, 
but it should be read by all who are 
interested in the theatre as an art. It 
should be read not because it presents 
a host of new ideas. It does not. One 
may not even agree with the conclasions 
drawn by the author. But one can hard- 
ly read the volume without being stimu- 
lated, and that, after all, is apparently 
the main purpose of a book such as Mr. 
Goffin has given us. 

McDonavp W. HELp, 
Furman University 


CURTAIN TIME. By Lloyd Morris. 
New York: Random House, 1953; pp. 
xvi+38o. Illustrated. $5.00. 

Lloyd Morris, perhaps best known for 
his lively social histories, is obviously 
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stage-struck. Almost every page of Cur- 
tain Time, billed as “the story of the 
American Theatre from 1820 to the Pres- 
ent,” testifies to its author’s unabashed 
affection for the theatre and its people. 
He finds glamour in stage annals of past 
and present. His relish for theatrical 
gossip, anecdote, and legend is immense. 
His book is filled with stories; and if 
they are not all of them new stories, they 
are told well, with economy and point. 
Mr. Morris has an alert eye for all that is 
picturesque and much that is significant 
in our theatre’s history. He writes en- 
thusiastically if not critically. He is an 
enchanted historian, who persuades us 
that a love for the theatre may serve 
as apt motive and cue for one who 
would publish its record. 

Appropriately for his purpose Mr. 
Morris begins with the saga of George 
Frederick Cooke and closes with a eulo- 
gy for the late Gertrude Lawrence. In 
between, scores of other actors and ac- 
tresses are presented, in roles “brilliantly 
played” and in “memorable” perform- 
ances. Whether telling of misadventures 
on the frontier stages or reflecting on the 
recent past, he makes plain that the 
players interest him most and compel 
his greatest admiration. He does them 
more than justice, for he tends to treat 
with charity their frequent arrogance 
and absurdities. But he does have the 
essential facts well in hand. Some of 
Morris’ biographical vignettes, as those 
of Charlotte Cushman and John Barry- 
more, are excellent of their kind. Pro- 
fuse illustrations, most of them portraits, 
are cleanly reproduced and their sources 
are indexed. 

It must be said, too, that while Mr. 
Morris keeps the actor very much at 
downstage center and well lighted, the 
reader may perceive the shifting scenes 
beyond. As this book makes clear, our 
professional theatre has developed in a 
kind of geographical cycle: from con- 
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centration in some few Eastern cities to 
wide dispersal in the furthest Western 
settlements, then ultimately back to an 
even narrower concentration than be- 
fore, in a single city, New York. Mean- 
while the casual, unpredictable methods 
of the single star gave way to the exact 
and entirely predictable techniques of 
autocratic producer-directors like Aug- 
ustin Daly and David Belasco, and the 
wary box office talent of the Syndicate 
and the Shuberts. Attitudes toward the 
theatre and its function have changed, 
too; at various times it has been seen 
as the devil’s house, a profitable market, 
a debating hall, and a temple of the 
arts. Of these changing views we are 
given some glimpse in Curtain Time. 


If one were to take exception to so 
amiable a study as this, it would be on 
the grounds that too often its approach 
is sentimental. Mr. Morris is fond of 
musing over what he calls in his chapter- 
headings “The Palmy Days,” ‘The 
Golden Age of the Road,” and “The 
Glorious Years.” He is even able to 
describe the theatre of today as being 
“in the full noon of a golden day.” It 
is his privilege, certainly, to ignore the 
constantly evident present-day relation- 
ships between the theatre and the arts 
as well as life outside the theatre, and 
to confine his researches to the play- 
house alone, with its ghostly echoes of 
old applause. But the theatre student 
should be advised that what he will find 
in Curtain Time will by no means be a 
complete treatment of that incorrigi- 
ble subject, the American Theatre. He 
may, for example, be disappointed to 
learn so little about transitions in the- 
atre architecture. He must reconcile 
himself to finding the nonprofessional 
theatre ignored almost completely. Some 
caprices of proportion may startle him, 
as when he finds two paragraphs devoted 
to the Federal Theatre, less than that to 
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Steele MacKaye, but five substantial 
ones lavished on Mrs. Leslie Carter. 

This book, however, may perform one 
service, as Mr. Morris no doubt intend- 
ed. Since this is not in the least a for- 
bidding ‘“‘academic” work either in ap- 
pearance or style, many people will 
read it. And because so many of the 
actors’ stories have long been buried in 
old biographies and reminiscences un- 
known to the present generation, these 
stories will have fresh interest. A single 
compact volume brings all our stage ce- 
lebrities onstage, as it were, at the same 
time. From reading Curtain Time a 
wider public may be induced: to share 
both Mr. Morris’ fascination for the 
profession and his sincere faith in the 
power of the theatre to “provide imita- 
tions of life which have a grandeur 
greater than life itself.” 

JONATHAN W. CurvIN, 
University of Wisconsin 


“MODERNISM” IN MODERN DRA- 
MA. A DEFINITION AND AN ES- 
TIMATE. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1953; pp- 138. $2.75. 

What has always distinguished the 
criticism of Joseph Wood Krutch from 
that of lesser men is his wide knowledge 
of the intellectual setting of drama and 
literature generally. At a time when 
American newspaper criticism was a 
poor farce, while the vanguard seemed 
unable even to recognize the drama as 
an art form, Krutch, Young, and per- 
haps one or two others were giving con- 
sistently intelligent attention to the 
plays of O'Neill, Behrman, Odets, and 
Saroyan. In The Modern Temper 


(1929), Krutch explored the effect of 
philosophic naturalism on the modern 
drama. He concluded—much too hasti- 
ly—that we cannot have tragedy today 
since we have outgrown the somewhat 
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childish notion that human excellence 
is a reality. At the end of the sophisti- 
cated twenties, Krutch was more thor- 
oughly disillusioned than the thinkers 
who had shattered his faith in the Good 
and the Beautiful. 


He has now come around to the view 
that great drama is a true indication of 
the quality of experience and that 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare rightly at- 
tributed love, justice, and patriotism to 
the life of man. Such writers “do mean 
something.” But modernism, says Mr. 
Krutch, meant the rejection of absolute 
values, of the free will, and of the con- 
tinuously existing ego. Two results of 
this tendency are that “Chekhov gets 
rid of action and Pirandello gets rid of 
character.” If the trend continues, how 
can drama survive? 


Actually, our intellectual situation is 
not quite so bad as Krutch suggests. 
Philosophy has pretty well abandoned 
the extreme position of the logical posi- 
tivists—of A. J. Ayer, for example, who 
insisted that an approving moral judg- 
ment is no more significant than a friend- 
ly noise. And after an exhaustive study 
of The Mind and Its Place in Nature, 
C. D. Broad failed to make a decisive 
choice between the theory of mind as 
“pure ego” and that of mind as “central 
event.” The philosophers are now less 
positive than some playwrights. In The 
Crucible Arthur Miller informs his 
reader, with quiet confidence, that moral 
relativism “‘is still reserved to the physical 
sciences and to the few who have 
grasped the history of ideas.” I don’t 
know that the scientists and historians 
have been polled, but even if all intel- 
lectuals, inciuding all playwrights, ar- 
rived at the ultimate modernism, drama 
could still present a recognizable and 
moving picture of life. Pirandello may 
have been convinced that pure egos are 
mythical, but in Ersilia, the heroine of 
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Naked, he created an impressively dra- 
matic and comprehensible person. 


Krutch emphasizes that in this study 
he writes as moralist and not as critic. 
But to appraise the moral significance of 
a play is a critical act. “Modernism” in 
Modern Drama includes penetrating re- 
marks upon a good many plays, yet even 
when he is about to make an easily de- 
fensible observation, Krutch shies away 
from what he calls overinterpretation. 
His distaste for close analysis has some 
unfortunate results. Apparently he has 
not recently been reading some of the 
plays with which he is especially con- 
cerned (pp. 7, 14, 16, 69). He is wrong 
in saying that at the end of Maria Mag- 
dalena the father kills himself and that 
in The Wild Duck Hedvig, “having 
sacrificed the wild duck, shoots herself 
with the same gun.” Hedvig turns the 
gun on herself instead of killing the 
duck—a much more poignant conclu- 
sion. In The Sea Gull, Masha is not 
“middle-aged.” In her line quoted by 
Krutch, “I am in mourning for my dead 
life,’ the statement is funny because 
she is a young woman. These slips are 
not, perhaps, very important; but 
Krutch’s account of the last act of 
Rosmersholm is so inaccurate as to raise 
serious doubt that his interpretation of 
this subtle play can have much value. 
In the final scene Rebecca does not re- 
main “icily silent” when Rosmer sug- 
gests that they must punish themselves, 
nor does she “coldly” refuse his offer of 
marriage. Indeed she declares that they 
must expiate their sins, and she sub- 
mits to his symbolic marriage with her. 
Moreover, it is too simple to say that in 
this work the old order triumphs. If the 
Rosmersholm view of life breaks Re- 
becca, it also refines her once ruthless 
will. If Rebecca fails to make a wholly 
new man of Rosmer, she has partially 
emancipated him from _ reactionary 
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ideas. When these strange lovers throw 
themselves from the bridge which has 
been a significant crux throughout the 
play, they attain a kind of synthesis or 
reconciliation, although it cannot now 
save them. 

Rosmersholm cannot be used to illus- 
trate Ibsen’s sense of the “chasm” be- 
tween past and future unless the critic- 
moralist has through sensitive percep- 
tion of the artistic form put himself in 
a position to restate the playwright’s so- 
cial meaning. It is good to know as 
much as Krutch does, but wide knowl- 
edge is no substitute for aesthetic 
analysis. 

WILLIAM G. McCoLiom, 
Western Reserve University 


JEAN ANOUILH: POET OF PIER- 
ROT AND PANTALOON. By Ed- 
ward Owen Marsh. New York: The 
British Book Centre, Inc., 1953; pp. 
201. $3.50. 

Jean Anouilh has won his considera- 
ble reputation in America only since 
World War II and largely through one 
play, Antigone. He is, however, the au- 
thor of some twenty-four plays, ranging 
from Humulus Le Muet, written in 
1929, to La Valse des Toreadors, pro- 
duced in Paris in 1952. 

Mr. Marsh has rendered a distinct serv- 
ice in writing an excellent introduc- 
tion to Anouilh’s plays. He has treated 
the twenty-four plays chronologically, 
clearly stating the story, describing the 
characters and their motivations, point- 
ing out the relationship between the 
plays, noting recurrent and changing 
themes, and discussing developments in 
dramatic technique. 

He has chosen to exclude considera- 
tions of the influences on Anouilh’s 
work, Anouilh’s influence on others, and 
comparisons of Anouilh’s work with that 
of other playwrights. Furthermore, while 
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aiming at stating clearly the ideas in 
Anouilh’s work, the author has not at- 
tempted to evaluate the ideas; nor has 
he undertaken to write a biography. 
This book is, then, a survey of the texts 
of Anouilh’s plays, and its aims are ex- 
pository rather than evaluative. 

Within these aims, this must be ac- 
counted an excellent book. Certain 
omissions are especially regrettable, how- 
ever. There is no bibliography, not even 
of the plays. The list of productions is 
restricted to Paris and London. It is im- 
possible to determine which of the plays 
have been translated into English (one 
is left to assume that only those having 
London productions have been translat- 
ed), and are available to those wishing 
to produce them. In short, though in- 
terest is whetted, this book offers no aid 
in pursuing this interest effectively. 

With the exceptions of Antigone and 
L’Invitation au Chateau (translated by 
Christopher Fry as Ring Round the 
Moon), the American commercial the- 
atre has not found Anouilh’s work very 
inviting, and these plays are probably 
least typical of Anouilh. The source of 
this reluctance is to be seen in Anouilh’s 
treatment of his recurrent theme—the 
conflict of the ideal (or innocence) with 
the real (or experience). Since this con- 
flict cannot be resolved, the idealist 
must choose either to hold on to his 
vision of perfection through some great 
personal sacrifice or to cheat and com- 
promise; either way the idealist loses. 

In the early plays this theme is treated 
with complete and bitter rebellion. 
Antigone is the only play in which the 
forces of conflict are carefully balanced; 
in the other plays, the scales are heavily 
weighted. Anouilh’s more recent plays 
(those written since 1947) show a more 
compassionate and somewhat resigned 
view. This change has been accom- 
panied by an increasing use of comedy. 
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Here the idealist is made to appear in 
the wrong and is something of a trouble 
maker, for now Anouilh seems to accept 
Creon’s world as his standard in order 
to produce ironical comedy, frequently 
with overtones of bitterness. He strives 
for the double effect of pity and laugh- 
ter—pity for the idealist and laughter 
at and sometimes with the other charac- 
ters. The balance between these effects 
is an extremely delicate one, the upset- 
ting of which can ruin the intended 
purpose. Included in this group is 
Colombe, which was a commercial fail- 
ure on Broadway. 


Considering the pessimism and revolt 
of the early plays and the delicate bal- 
ance of the late ones, it is not surprising, 
then, that the American commercial 
theatre has been somewhat hesitant in 
venturing money where the appeal, for 
the most part, would be to a limited au- 
dience. If Anouilh’s plays are to become 
known in this country, it appears that 
it will have to be through the nonpro- 
fessional theatres. Marsh’s book offers 
an excellent introduction to the plays 
and should stimulate many to produce 
other of Anouilh’s plays than those few 
that have been seen in America. 

O. G. Brockett, 
Stetson University 


Der Schauspielfiihrer. Band I. Das 
Deutsche Schauspiel Vom Mittelalter 
Bis Zum Expressionismus. By Joseph 
Gregor. Stuttgart: Hiersemann Ver- 
lag, 1953; pp. xvi+375. DM 25, —. 

A recent Joseph-Gregor-Bibliography, 
compiled by Dr. Franz Hadamowsky, 
lists some seventy titles. Gregor, custodi- 
an of the world-famous theatre collection 
in Vienna’s National Library, and Eu- 
rope’s most renowned theatre scholar, has 
covered in his writings every imaginable 
aspect of drama and theatre, not exclud- 
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ing opera, ballet, or motion pictures. 
Though widely translated into French, 
Italian, and Spanish, only a very few of 
his books—among them the comprehen- 
sive Monumenta Scenica and The Rus- 
sian Theater (co-authored by Rene 
Fiilop-Miller)—are available in English. 
However, more recent publications, such 
as the New Series of Monumenta Scenica 
and a pictorial account of the architec- 
tural designs of Clemens Holzmeister 
(who built the “Fauststadt” for Max 
Reinhardt’s production in Salzburg) are 
about to appear in English editions. 
While there are a few sections which 
betray greater infiltration with Nazi doc- 
trines than a scholar of stature could de- 
fend—I am thinking particularly of 
Meister deutscher Schauspielkunst 
(1989) or Das Theater in der Ostmark 
(1943)—the work as a whole well justi- 
fies the acclaim its author has found, 
especially last year on occasion of his 
sixty-fifth birthday. 


Der Schauspielfiihrer, while not the 
most distinctive of Professor Gregor’s 
creations, is even in its first part—Vol- 
ume II will come out soon—an informa- 
tive and stimulating book. 


The array of dramatic literature rep- 
resented is drawn from sources only 
vaguely known outside of the German 
theatre world. Two hundred and 
seventy-four plays in digest form cover 
the development of German drama from 
the extant liturgical plays of the Mid- 
dle Ages to the controversial products of 
Expressionism. The summaries, care- 
fully broken down according to acts and 
scenes, should impel the general reader 
to go to the original and should incite 
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the theatre producer to enliven his 
repertory. 

In his brief but pertinent preface the 
editor expresses hope that in particular 
the German drama of the past—from 
the deft comedies of Hans Sachs to the 
great plays of Lessing, of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Grillparzer and Kleist, and 
of Hebbel and Gerhart Hauptmann— 
should be revived on the modern stage; 
and it is very possible that university- 
theatre directors here may be interested, 
challenged, and informed by the ma- 
terial presented by Gregor and his assist- 
ants. The work of the Austrian play- 
wright Franz Grillparzer, for example, 
although available now in a more than 
adequate translation, is almost entirely 
unknown to theatre goers in_ this 
country. An added attraction of the 
collection is Gregor’s brilliant intro- 
ductions on the history of drama and 
theatre. Some of these short essays pre- 
ceding each of the book’s thirteen chap- 
ters are masterpieces of condensed infor- 
mation and criticism. 

The six indices, conscientiously pre- 
pared by a well-trained and experienced 
staff, provide useful alphabetical lists of 
authors, play titles, first editions, and 
subjects. A few minor inconsistencies 
with regard to dates, especially of pub- 
lication and first performance, are hard- 
ly worth mentioning. By no means do 
they impair the favorable impression 
of an important book which could serve 
a very useful purpose in our own theatre 
as well as in the theatre of the German- 
speaking countries. 

WILLIAM W. MELNITz, 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 


Kihachi Kitamura, secretary of the 
Japanese Center of ITI, describes the 
observance of International Theatre 
Month in Japan as follows: 


From the beginning, the annual observance of 
ITM was expected to be the principal one 
among the projects of the Japanese Center. No 
sooner had the Center been formed than plans 
were initiated to celebrate the first ITM in 1951 
in Japan. There was no certainty that this large 
enterprise could be carried out. Nevertheless, 
to our happiness, the Board of Directors of the 
Japanese Center gave the project its positive 
support, and some powerful theatrical com- 
panies favorably approved the plan. Further- 
more, the success of ITM in the U.S.A. encour- 
aged us. 

The participation of the Japanese theatre in 
this international project, contributing to inter- 
national cultural exchange, was intended not 
only to arouse public interest in the theatre arts 
but also to strengthen interest in UNESCO's 
ideal of peace through the medium of the the- 
atre. It seemed that the best method to insure 
the success of the program would be to prompt 
producers, playwrights, actors, and all those en- 
gaged in the theatrical activities to demonstrate 
freely and thoroughly their own creative talents 
in their respective professions. Thus, the Jap- 
anese Center imposed no restrictions on ITM 
participants. 

In Japan professional theatre activities are 
concentrated in the two districts of Tokyo and 
Osaka. The Japanese Center called upon all 
kinds of theatrical companies (commercial as 
well as noncommercial) in these two districts for 
their co-operation. The response was beyond 
expectation. Fifty companies participated with 
sixty-six productions which included all kinds 


of present-day Japanese theatre. These covered 
the whole theatrical field from the traditional 
ones such as Kabuki, Noh, and Bunraku (pup- 
pet play) to the theatre of the Boulevard such 
as Shimpa and others, as well as modern plays 
and radio plays. Of particular note was the old, 
aristocratic Noh which possesses great elegance 
and refinement of style. Noh consists of six 
stylistic schools today and the fact that all 
schools participated in the same project can be 
termed an epoch-making event in dramatic 
history. 

The second ITM celebration in 1953 was pat- 
terned according to the first, and nearly all the- 
atrical companies in Tokyo and Osaka partici- 
pated. A remarkable program for ITM ’53 was 
the special performance at the Kabuki-za on 
March 4th, the purpose of which was to enable 
the foreigners in Tokyo, in particular the mem- 
bers of the United Nations Forces, to appreciate 
the Kabuki in its traditional setting. Evening 
performances of commercial theatres start at 
four or five o’clock. But this evening the cur- 
tain was raised at seven; admission was two 
dollars for each seat. The vast Kabuki-za was 
filled with an American and Western audience, 
among whom were many notables, such as the 
Canadian Ambassador, the American, Swedish, 
and Swiss Ministers, and prominent figures of 
the U. S. State Department. They enjoyed the 
colorful production, the stylized acting, the ele- 
ments of drama, dance, and music which com- 
pose the Kabuki. 


The Japanese National Commission for 
UNESCO was organized in August, 1952. At 
the third ITM in 1954 this Commission will co- 
operate with the Japanese Center. During the 
first two years the Center did not call upon 
nonprofessional groups throughout the country. 
In the prewar days the activities of school dra- 
matics and amateur theatres were hardly notice- 
able, but since the war they have become very 
lively. The sponsors of ITM ’54 will encourage 
these groups in order to stimulate their inter- 
est in the spirit of UNESCO, and, at the same 
time, urge them to create productions of merit. 
Thus the third ITM in Japan will be on a na- 
tion-wide scale. In order to avoid the school 
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examination period, however, ITM will be 


transferred from March to May. 


The ultimate objective of ITM is that all 
theatrical activities during the month, no mat- 
ter whether they are professional or nonprofes- 
sional, will become a concentrated expression of 
UNESCO's ideals. This is the desire of the Jap- 
anese Center of the International Theatre 
Institute. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH was 
observed at the University of Michigan 
with a laboratory bill of plays that in- 
cluded The Frogs by Aristophanes, 
Lithuania by Rupert Brooke, and The 
Tenor by Frank Wedekind. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Noel Coward’s Bit- 
tersweet was presented for ITM. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Tue First Issut or Educational The- 
atre News, a monthly publication of the 
Southern California Section of AETA, 
appeared in February. The staff in- 
cludes W. David Sievers, editor; Lee 
Korf, James Klain, and Sydney Kessler, 
associate editors; and George Moon and 
Carol Flanning, advertising. This new 
publication, which replaces a former 
dittoed newsletter, was authorized by 
ihe Advisory Council of AETA in De- 
cember. 

AETA Memsers have again been in- 
vited to join in an effort to give top stu- 
dent writers of promise the opportunity 
for commercial production and publica- 
tion. AETA and University Produc- 
tions, Inc., a commercial producing or- 
ganization accenting the production of 
the scripts of young and new writers for 
TV, Film, and other phases of the en- 
tertainment world, have developed a 
plan to give writers a market for their 
work at the going rates and to provide 
University Productions with fresh, stim- 
ulating material. Although any theatri- 
cal material which can be written on 
paper (plays, music, sketches, lyrics, and 
the like) is welcomed, University Produc- 
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tions is especially interested in material 
about thirty minutes long for TV half- 
hour shows. The shows will be com- 
mercially produced with the writer re- 
taining the regular rights and privileges 
of professional writers. University Pro- 
ductions is a new organization formed 
by Russell A. Hickson, who has the 
Hickson Galleries in Manhattan Beach, 
California; Gordon B. Forbes, Assistant 
Production Manager of Republic Pro- 
ductions; and their counsel, Paul A. 
Mason. Any material which you think 
fresh and exciting should be sent to Mr. 
Russell A. Hickson, 208 Manhattan 
Beach Blvd., Manhattan Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

At CoLoraApo STATE COLLEGE OF Epvu- 
cATION the Little Theatre of the Rockies 
will use the new college theatre for its 
eighteenth summer session. The new 
modern 628-seat theatre, equipped with 
a turntable stage, is located in Fraser 
Hall. It has a hydraulic fore-stage, 
counterweighted fly system, and _ inter- 
communication system to all parts of 
the theatre including dressing rooms, 
light control panel, and make-up room. 
A rehearsal stage beneath the main 
stage is equal in size to the main stage. 
There are seven dressing rooms, accom- 
modating thirty players. 

At New York STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS in Albany the Arena Summer 
Theatre will present its third season of 
arena theatre productions. The staff 
will include Paul Bruce Pettit, producer 
and director; C. Duryea Smith of Alfred 
University, assistant director; Bernice 
M. Pettit, business and publicity man- 
ager; and Martha Downey and Cath- 
erine Wormley, production assistants. 


At THe UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA a 
Theatre Listening Hour has been in- 
augurated by the Apprentice Players. 
The weekly program features outstand- 
ing theatre recordings. 
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At THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
WHA-TYV went on the air May 3. H. B. 
McCarthy has been named station di- 
rector and William G. Harley, program 
director. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE Old 
South Hall has been converted into a 
workshop for the Dramatics Depart- 
ment. A scenery workshop, rooms for 
costume construction, a dark room, and 
storage rooms offer ample space for play 
production activity. 

At NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY stu- 
dent workshop programs have included 
three treatments of the “Electra” theme 
in works by Sophocles, Giraudoux, and 
O’Neill and the presentation of Buch- 
ner’s Wozzeck with incidental music 
from the opera of the same name by 
Alban Berg. 

At Catawsa public readings 
of plays after the manner of Charles 
Laughton’s presentation of Don Juan 
in Hell were a feature of the spring 
drama program. The plays included 
All My Sons, Candida, Everyman, and 
Oedipus Rex. 

At WILLIAM AND MAry COoLcece the 
theatre burned down during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Undaunted, director Al- 
thea Hunt presented Hamlet with open 
platforms in the college gymnasium in 
March. 

THe ‘Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
LirrLe THEATRE will produce five plays 
during the twelve-week summer term. 
This is to be an interesting experiment 
in community-college theatre. A Board 
of Advisors determines the general poli- 
cies of the theatre and is composed of 
representatives of the Ft. Worth The- 
atre Council, civic organizations, and 
T.C.U. Actors and technicians will be 
both university students and towns- 
people interested in theatre. Graduat- 
ing high-school seniors and drama stu- 
dents from other colleges and univer- 
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sities are invited to participate and may 
secure from one to twelve semester hours 
credit for their work. The T. C. U. 
Little Theatre and workshops are com- 
pletely air-conditioned. Dr. Walther 
Volbach and Professor Walker James 
will direct, and it is possible that one 
community-theatre director may _ be 
called in for one or two plays. Plays 
tentatively selected for production are: 
Angel Street, The Silver Whistle, Jan- 
uary Thaw, Candida, and Goodby My 
Fancy. Each play will run six nights. 
Registration for the summer term be- 
gins June ist. 


Tue T. C. U. Litre THeatre has 
completed arrangements for a unique 
dramatic production to be a part of a 
Latin-American Festival for December, 
1954. The theme will be Latin-Ameri- 
can art, music, and theatre. Rudolfe 
Usigli’s play, Crown of Shadows, will be 
given during the Festival. This play has 
been widely acclaimed in its staging in 
Mexico City but the T. C. U. produc- 
tion will be its premiere in the English 
translation by W. F. Stirling. It is an 
unusual play centering around the tragic 
story of Carlotta and Maximilian. It 
is anticipated that Latin American dig- 
nitaries and business leaders will attend 
this Festival. 


THe CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
ica will sponsor an Elizabethan Festival 
with an Elizabethan stage especially con- 
structed by James Waring. Players In- 
corporated, the national repertory com- 
pany made up of students and graduates 
of Catholic University’s Speech and 
Drama Department, will be active on 
two fronts this summer: St. Michael’s 
Playhouse, Winooshi, Vermont and the 
Olney Theatre, Olney, Maryland. Cath- 
olic University faculty who will be in 
charge of these operations include the 
Rev. G. V. Hartke, Leo Brady, John 
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Dugan, James Waring, William Graham, 
and Joseph Lewis. 


At BROOKLYN COLLEGE DIVISION OF 
ComMuNITY Services the year’s program, 
under the supervision of Melvin R. 
White, has included five concerts by 
the Brooklyn Community Symphony 
Orchestra, five plays by the Community 
Children’s Theatre, plus numerous pres- 
entations of one-act plays for civic and 
social groups. Jean Hatch is director of 
the Children’s Theatre. 


In A SPEECH PROGRAM FOR THE SEC- 
ONDARY ScHOOL, the January issue of 
The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
articles of particular interest to the 
teacher of dramatics in the high school 
include “A Functional Dramatics Pro- 
gram” by Nina Baker, High School, 
Elyria, Ohio; “The Testimony of Teach- 
ers on Appreciation of the Theatre,” 
Leonard Freyman, Cleveland Heights 
High School; “What the Theatre Can 
Do for the Personalities of Pupils,” 
Francis E. Drake, University of Minne- 
sota; ‘“The High School and the Col- 
lege Work Together,” Harold B. Obee, 
Bowling Green State University; and 
“Dramatics Program at Middletown 
High School,” Florence Powell, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


At Mesa JUNIOR COLLEGE, COLORADO, 
The Mesa College Theatre presented 
nine performances of The Clown Who 
Ran Away to the children of the western 
slope of Colorado. A feature of the 
activity of this Children’s Theatre is 
the presentation of plays in remote 
towns. 


In Cepar Rapiws, Iowa, Thespian 
troops at Roosevelt, Wilson, McKinley, 
and Franklin High Schools staged a 
silver anniversary celebration on March 
27th. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY 


A SurvEY OF TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 
OF PLAY PRODUCTION IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS was conducted last year by a 
committee representing the Technical 
Developments Project which included 
Maizie Weil and Frieda E. Reed, of the 
Upper Darby (Penna.) High School, 
and Don Sobieske, of the Union High 
School, Hayward, Calif. 


Realizing that in proportion to the number 
of plays produced on the secondary level and 
the number of persons thus affected (both pro- 
ducing units and audiences) this area was in 
need of consideration and assistance, and realiz- 
ing also that the physical aspects of play pro- 
duction are often of inferior quality, the com- 
mittee proposed to find a means to increase out- 
lets of information concerning low-budget 
equipment and technical aids which might im- 
prove the quality of high-school production. 


A questionnaire was sent out to goo high 
schools. The specific objectives were to dis- 
cover: (1) how much theatre work is done on 
the secondary level; (2) how scenery, lighting, 
and costumes are handled; (3) what assistance 
is desired; and (4) what methods of prowiding 
the desired assistance are preferred. 

One hundred and seventy-two answers to the 
questionnaire were received. Interest in learn- 
ing how to build and paint simplified scenery, 
in learning methods of more effective stage 
lighting, in learning how to construct costumes, 
and in the publication of a simplified course of 
study and bibliography was indicated by more 
than eighty per cent of the answers. 


Of the suggested methods of making informa- 
tion and assistance available the preference was 
almost equally distributed among the following 
services: regional workshops; a series of articles 
in educational theatre publications; an ex- 
change file system of designs, pictures, and de- 
tailed procedures. Forty persons indicated a 
desire for a regional consultant in technical 
problems. 

The Technical Developments Project, whose 
basic purposes are to evaluate and develop ad- 
vanced techniques and equipment, finds it im- 
possible to devote all of its time to expanding 
and making sound technical practices available 
to groups such as those at the secondary-school 
level. It is hoped that this service will be taken 
over by college and university theatre workshop 
centers. 
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Members of the Project also feel that there is 
a need for the secondary-school personnel to 
organize itself into an effective federation 
which, as a component part of AETA, can de- 
vote itself to specific problems. While the first 
task of such a group would be to deal with the 
general problems of inserting an adequate dra- 
matics curriculum into more secondary schools, 
it would eventually be in a position to develop 
its own system of workshops and its own ex- 
change of information on production problems. 


CONFERENCES 


THE 1954 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
(CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE will 
be held at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, on August 23-28, just preced- 
ing the AETA Convention. 


The program is designed to be of interest and 
profit to teachers of children’s dramatics, re- 
creation directors, community-theatre leaders, 
and workers in all phases of theatre for chil- 
dren. There will be workshop sessions on cre- 
ative dramatics under the leadership of Wini- 
fred Ward, professor emeritus of Northwestern 
University and author of several texts on this 
subject. The costume workshop will be directed 
by Mrs. Lee Mitchell, costumer for the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of Evanston. William McCreary, 
of the Cleveland Playhouse, will head the scen- 
ery sessions. Frank Whiting, University of Min- 
nesota, will give demonstrations in directing. 
Harold Ehrensperger will give a major address 
at the meeting. He has been a creatiye worker 
in activities for young people and has recently 
‘spent three years in India. 


There will be plays, puppet shows, and 
movies during the evening hours. Attention 
will be given to the regional organizations for 
children’s theatre. The general chairman is 
Mrs. Zack York and local arrangements are be- 
ing made by Mr. Jed Davis and Miss Margaret 
Paton, of Michigan State. Preceding the five- 
day meeting will be a three-week Institute in 
children’s dramatics, given by the faculty of 
Michigan State and visiting lecturers. This 
year, for the first time, the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, of which the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference is a division, will 
hold its annual convention following the chil- 
dren’s theatre meetings. This makes it con- 
venient for persons to attend both conventions, 
getting a broad picture of educational theatre 
in America. 

Further information may be secured from 
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Mr. Jed Davis, Department of Speech, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Tue Texas EpUCATIONAL THEATRE 
AssociATION held its annual conference 
at Arlington State College, March 13- 
14. Syllabi were completed for one- 
semester courses in Acting and Tech- 
nical Production. Mimeographed copies 
are being reproduced and will be dis- 
tributed to Texas junior and senior 
colleges. The syllabus for Introduction 
to the Theatre was prepared and dis- 
tributed last year. Eighteen colleges and 
universities were represented at the 
conference. New officers include James 
Barton, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, President, and Richard 
Slaughter, Arlington College, Secretary. 
Next year’s conference will meet at 
Texas A. and M., February igth. The 
project for the year involves stage and 
theatre construction and equipment. 
The usual informal, round-table type of 
discussion on this subject will take place 
at the conference, and the results will 
be mimeographed and sent to Texas 
theatre teachers, architects, and ad- 
ministrators. 


THE SPRING CONFERENCE OF THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION OF AETA 
was held at the new campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside on 
March 27th. The subject for the day’s 
meeting was Manuscript Plays. The 
original one-act plays by new authors 
were presented by three different groups; 
secondary, junior college, and univer- 
sity. In a critique of the three plays 
participants included authors, directors, 
cast, and audience. W. David Sievers, 
Long Beach State College, President of 
the Southern California Section, pre- 
sided at the meetings. 

THE ANNUAL MASSACHUSETTS DRAMA 
FESTIVAL FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS opened 
with three preliminary meetings on 
March goth. Three plays from each 
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group were chosen for presentation on 
April end and grd in John Hancock 
Hall, Boston, under the sponsorship of 
the Headmasters Association of Massa- 
chusetts and the Boston Globe. The two 
most outstanding plays were selected 
to represent the state at the New Eng- 
land Festival in Portland on April 23rd 
and 24th. More than half a million 
people witness the annual production of 
New England Festival plays. 

At Texas CureistiAN UNiversiry the 
annual high-school one-act play clinic 
was held on February 27th. Charles 
Suggs, University of Oklahoma, served 
as critic judge. Eight Texas high schools 
were represented. 

At DARTMOUTH COLLEGE twenty-two 
out of twenty-three fraternities partici- 
pated in an inter-fraternity play con- 
test in March. Winning plays were 
Hello, Out There, the rehearsal scenes 
from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Red 
Peppers, and Aria De Capo. 

THE TWELFTH DELAWARE PLAy FESTI- 
vAL for high schools and community 
theatres was held at the University on 
April ist and end. 

At Iowa STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE 
more than 500 high-school students at- 
tended the twenty-first Annual Drama 
Conference on April grd. A feature of 
the conference was The Crucible under 
the direction of Hazel B. Strayer. 

At MicHIGAN STATE COLLEGE Wilson 
Paul, chairman of the Department of 
Speech, has set up a three-week Insti- 
tute in Children’s Theatre which will 
culminate with the annual meeting. 
Opening on August end, the institute 
will include instruction in direction, 
technical theatre, and creative dramatics. 
Four credits may be earned either on 
the undergraduate or graduate level. 


NEW PLAYS 
At Tue UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
the 1953-54 season turned out to be 
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a new play season. The Side Door by 
Phillip Gelb, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Theatre Arts, was 
produced in the Studio Theatre in 
March. MCA management of New York 
expressed interest in the play and two 
offers were received from summer the- 
atres for production later this year. 
Side Door was distinguished for its cast, 
which included Frank M. Whiting, also 
director of the play; Philip Smith, in- 
structor in Speech and Theatre Arts; 
Mary Lou Reed, member of the uni- 
versity radio staff; and Calvin Quayle, 
School of Agriculture. The General, a 
new play by Louis Coxe and Robert 
Chapman, authors of Billy Budd, was 
the last production of the season. Cin- 
derella Cottage by William Davidson, 
St. Paul, toured with Our Town for ten 
weeks during the winter. The play has 
been published by the Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company. Alice in Wonderland, 
the Young People’s University Theatre 
play, was an adaptation of staff member 
Tad Ware. The play ran for two weeks 
on campus and then toured the north- 
west area of the state. 


At U.C.L.A. three of the spring pro- 
ductions featured new scripts. Broken 
Stairway by Franz Martin, a graduate 
student and former Viennese who 
worked for American Intelligence in 
Vienna during the World War, was pre- 
sented in March under the direction of 
Nordstrom Whited. John H. Jones 
adapted John Steinbeck’s The Pearl as 
a dance drama and staged it with dia- 
logue, sound effects, and original music 
on tape, April 21st to 24th. The third 
play was an original thesis production 
entitled The Marriage Wheel by Joel 
Climenhaga, who also directed the play. 


At THe UNiversity oF MICHIGAN, the 
1953 Hopwood Award Play, Veranda 
on the Highway, by Eugene Hockman, 
was given its premiere on April 22nd. 
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At THE UNIversiry oF TEXAs a num- 
ber of original scripts have been pro- 
duced this year. Five short plays, writ- 
ten by playwriting students under the 
supervision of E. P. Conkle, were staged 
by graduate drama students. These in- 
cluded The First Step Up by Jean 
Browne, The Trumpet by Charles Tay- 
lor, The Muddled Magician by William 
Crain, Everybody Is a Lonely Man by 
David Hanig, and Out of the Thunder 
by Jack Farmer. Heaven Is a Place, a 
long play by Jean Browne, was also 
presented as a graduate M.F.A. thesis 
production. 

At THe JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
the Children’s Educational Theatre pre- 
sented The Boyhood of David Copper- 
field, an adaptation by Lucille Duvall, 
a graduate student. 

At Wooster the world pre- 
miere of No Matter What was given on 
March 1oth. 

At IpAHo STATE COLLEGE an evening 
of original one-acts was presented in the 
arena theatre in May under the direc- 
tion of Mel Schubert. The plays in- 
cluded J’ll Dance at Your Wedding by 
Jean Miser and So Near to Supper and 
Ketchum Justice by Mel Schubert. 


At WASHINGTON UNIVveRsiTy the twen- 
ty-fifth annual program of one-act plays 
written in W. G. B. Carson's playwrit- 
ing class included Say That She Frowns 
by Carol Hollingshead Jaeger, Dawn 
Will Come by David Weinstock, and 
The Visitors by George Greenwood. 
The Wilson Prize of fifty dollars for 
the best play was awarded to David 
Weinstock. 


A New ApaptaTION of Moliére’s The 
Miser in three acts and suitable for 
either proscenium or arena production 
is available in mimeographed form at 
75 cents a copy from the adapter, Barn- 
ard Hewitt, 10 Sixth Street Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Royalty 
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adjusted to the producing group and 
number of performances will be quoted 
on request. 

At CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
ocy original plays which have been 
produced recently are Ricardo by Ed- 
mund Rose, directed by Mary Morris, 
and The Wing and the Root by James 
Kalett, directed by Charles Werner 
Moore. 

At THe UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE a 
dramatic version of Snow White, written 
by Judith Kase, a student, was selected 
for the Seventh Children’s Theatre 
Tour. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


Tue SAN Jose JUNIOR THEATRE is un- 
dertaking for the first time a national 
playwriting contest designed to encour- 
age the writing of plays of merit to be 
presented by child actors to child audi- 
ences of the upper elementary grades. 
An award of one hundred dollars plus 
production of the play will be made to 
the winner. Further information may 
be secured from F. Nicholas Lichwar, 
Director, Junior Theatre, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

At DarrMouTH the Eleanor 
Forest Playwriting Contest will be held 
in late May. Three student original 
plays will be selected for presentation 
and a prize will be awarded. Usually 
there are from fifteen to twenty-five en- 
tries. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At YALE University F. Curtis Can- 
field, formerly drama director at Am- 
herst College, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Yale Department of Drama. 


Mr. Canfield, who will assume his new 


post in July, succeeds Boyd M. Smith, 
who is retiring from the chairmanship 
but who will remain on the Yale faculty 
as Professor of Drama and Executive 
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Officer in the University Division of the 
Arts. 

At YALE UNIVERSITY visiting critics 
during the spring semester have been 
Eldon Elder, well-known Broadway 
scene designer, and Edward Barry Rob- 
erts, who taught a course in Playwrit- 
ing for Television. 

At CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF ‘TECHNOL- 
ocy Norman L. Rice, formerly of Syra- 
cuse University, has been appointed 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts. As 
the new Dean, Mr. Rice will administer 
programs in Architecture, Drama, Music, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Design. 

At Tue University oF Texas Miss 
Carol Stone was a visiting lecturer in 
acting during the second semester. Miss 
Stone coached students and acted with 
them in laboratory scenes which were a 
part of the regularly scheduled acting 
courses. 

At THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN B. 
Iden Payne of the University of Texas 
will be guest director for the summer 
session. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CAL- 
IFORNIA Robert Corrigan, formerly of 
San Diego State College, has joined the 
staff as assistant professor and technical 
director. He replaces Marcus Fuller, 
who is now art director at a new tele- 
vision studio in Oklahoma. 

At THe UNiversiTy oF Texas Mrs. 
Marian McMichael has been appointed 
assistant professor of acting. Mrs. Mc- 
Michael, who has had a great deal of 
professional experience in coaching and 
training actors, formerly taught at High- 
lands University. 

At THe UNiversity OF FLoripa hon- 
orary membership in the Florida Players 
was presented to Claude Rains on 
November 15th and to John Mason 
Brown on January 11th. 

At Onto WESLEYAN UNIverRsITY Don- 
ald Eyssen and Mrs. Eyssen plan to 
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spend the summer in Europe visiting the 
remains of old theatres and restorations 
of famous playhouses. 

At U.C.L.A. William Melnitz, head 
of the Theatre Division, is on sabbatical 
leave. Besides taking time for refresh- 
ment and study he staged the world pre- 
miere of John Vincent’s ballet in Royce 
Hall on March 16th with Jan Popper 
conducting and Lasar Galpern doing 
the choreography. 


AT THE THEATRES 
ALABAMA 


Talladega, Talladega College. BEYonp 
THE Horizon. WINTERSET. James O. 
Hopson, director. 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley, University of California. 
Tue Sea Guti, Mar. L. J. Mahoney, 
director. THe Great Gop Brown, Apr. 
G. A. Marchi, director. Orpipus AND 
Oepipus AT Cotonus, May. F. O. Harris, 
director. Studio Theatre: A PHOENIX TOO 
FREQUENT, Mar.-Apr. D. S. Hawes, di- 
rector. THE LONDON MERCHANT (a con- 
cert reading). S. P. Ulman, director. La 
Guerre De Trore N’Avra Pas Lieu (in 
French). F. J. Carmody, director. Riric- 
cH1io (in Italian), Apr. Josephine P. 
Proskauer, director. (In association with 
the departments of French and Italian.) 
CorioLaNnus, May. J. B. A. Barton, di- 
rector. THE TEMPEST (a concert read- 
ing), May. S. P. Ulman, director. 

Davis, University of California. THE 
Boor. THE Lone Stay Cut SHortT. GONE 
Tomorrow, Mar. Jerome B. Landfield, 
director. 

Los Angeles, U.C.L.A. Sona, 
May. Ralph Freud, director. 

Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California. ‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 
Mar.-Apr. Howard M. Banks, director. 
Evectra, May. James H. Butler, direc- 
tor. 
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Marysville, Yuba College. Mrranpa, 
Nov. A Gay NINETIES RevugE, Nov. As 
You Like It, Apr. Donald E. Butler, 
director. 

San Jose, State College. AFFAIRS OF 
ANATOL, Feb. VOLPONE, Mar. HANSEL 
AND GRETEL (a touring production for 
children), Apr. John R. Kerr, director; 
J. Wendell Johnson, designer; Berniece 
Prisk, costumer. 


COLORADO 

Grand Junction, Mesa College. THE 
NIGHT OF JANUARY 16. Elizabeth H. 
Cramer, director. 

Greeley, State College of Education. 
Little Theatre of the Rockies: THE Cru- 
CIBLE. TIME OUT FOR GINGER. CAESAR 
AND CLEOPATRA. THE LATE GEORGE Ap- 
LeY. HicH Tor. THE CHILDREN’s Hour, 
July-Aug. Helen Langworthy, director; 
Welby Wolf, technical director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New London, Connecticut College. 
Mepea, Apr. Too Goop To BE TRUE, 
Apr. Margaret Hazelwood, director. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. DARK 
OF THE Moon, Oct. Thomas Pegg, di- 
rector; Herman Middleton, technical 
director. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST, Dec. A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
(with the department of music), Mar. 


FLORIDA 

Gainesville, University of Florida. 
Henry IV (Part One); Mar. John Van 
Meter, director; Robert Crist, technical 
director. "ue MALE ANIMAL, May. Bar- 
bara Dodson, director; Robert Crist, 
technical director. 


IDAHO 

Pocatello, Idaho State College. THE 
MALE ANIMAL, Apr. Vio Mae Powell, 
director. Children’s Theatre: TREASURE 
IsLAND. Vio Mae Powell, director. 
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ILLINOIS 

DeKalb, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. Craic’s Wire. DEATH 
Takes A Howipay. BELL, Book ANp 
W. V. O'Connell, director; 
Lewis McFarland, technical director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 
THE BREADWINNER. CORIOLANUS. BrocrRA- 
PHY. PHAEDRA. SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 
OF AN AUTHOR. THE IMAGINARY INVALID. 
Children’s Theatre: RAMA AND THE 
TIGERS. 

Galesburg, Knox College. ARMs ANp 
THE Apr. 

Genoa, High School. THe TrysTinc 
PLace. THE DEPARTED. Audrey 
Dennis Sali, director. 

Peoria, Woodruff High School. Arsen- 
Ic AND OLD Lace, Oct. Earle Skaggs, 
director. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW,. 
Feb. Paul Caywood, director. 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers 


College. Children’s Theatre: ALAppIn,. 


Oct. RUNAWAY RockET, Feb. BUCCANEER 
Gop, May. Lillian D. Masters, director. 

Richmond, Civic Theatre. GuEsT IN 
THE House, Feb. Norbert Silbiger, di- 
rector. 


Iowa 
Ames, Iowa State College. JANE Eyre, 
May. Perry W. Patterson, director. 
Marshalltown, High School. THE Man. 
WHO CAME TO DINNER, Oct. Carol 
Houghton, director. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, Tulane University. 
KNEw WHat THEY WANTED, Mar. 
Byron Sigler, director; George W. Hen- 
drickson, technical director. THE Birps, 
Apr. Monroe Lippman, director; George 
W. Hendrickson, technical director. Le 
Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre: Point or 
NO RETURN, Jan. ANGEL STREET, Mar.. 
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Elroy Fulmer, director; Ethel Crumb 
Brett, technical director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, Amherst College. EMPEROR 
Jones, Jan. CyMBELINE, Feb. MIsTER 
Roperts, May. F. Curtis Canfield, di- 
rector. 

Williamstown, Williams College. 
‘THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, Feb. David 
C. Bryant, director. MANDRAGOLA, Mar. 
William J. Martin, director. COMMAND 
Decision, May. David C. Bryant, di- 
rector. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
ARIADNE AUF NAXos (opera with School 
of Music), Mar. THE TAMING OF THE 
SHREW, Mar. VERANDA ON THE HIGHWAY 
(a new play by Eugene Hockman), Apr. 


Detroit, Wayne University. DEEP ARE 
THE Roots, Oct. GOLDEN Boy, Nov.-Dec. 
SKIN OF OUR TEETH, Feb. OTHELLO, Mar. 
TARTUFFE, Apr.-May. 


MIssOURI 

St. Louis, Washington University. THE 
Hairy Ape, Oct. HEARTBREAK House, 
Dec. Kinc Lear, Mar. DARK OF THE 
Moon, Apr. Nelson Magill, director; 
Willard Bellman, technical director. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hanover, Dartmouth College. Mr. 
Roserts, Oct. Warner Bentley, director; 
George W. Schoenhut, designer. THE 
MacisTRATE, Nov. Henry B. Williams, 
director. Kinc Henry IV (Part One), 
Jan. Warner Bentley, director. HARVEY, 
Feb. Warner Bentley, director. KING 
Henry IV (Part Two), Apr. Henry B. 
Williams, director. THE Downstairs 
Dracon, May. Warner Bentley, director. 


Plymouth, Teachers College. R.U.R. 
Mar. Heit Benr FOR HEAVEN, Apr. 
WHERE THE Cross Is MApE, SUBWAY’ 
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Circus. FINDERS-KEEPERS, May. Rot 
White, director. 


New YORK 

Albany, State College for Teachers. 
TovaricH, May. Agnes Futterer, direc- 
tor; Paul Bruce Pettit and James 
Thompson, technical directors. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. THe IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL, Apr. H. Darkes Al- 
bright, director. IoLANTHE, May. George 
McCalmon, director. 

New York, Fordham University. THE 
SONG OF BERNADETTE, George Glasgow, 
director. 

Poughkeepsie, Vassar College. Lysis- 
TRATA, Dec. THE MOTHER OF Us ALL, 
Mar. Mary Virginia Heinlein, director. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Salisbury, Catawba College. ‘THE 
LirrLe Foxes, Mar. TARTUFFE, May. 


OHIO 

Columbus, Ohio State University. THE 
CRADLE SONG, Dec. Everett M. Schreck, 
director; John Patterson, designer. THE 
CoMeby OF Errors, Jan.-Feb, Cock- 
TAIL Party (reading version), Apr. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. UNcLE 
Vanya, Feb. J. E. Michael, director. ‘THE 
ENCHANTED, Apr. Irving Kreutz, director. 

Granville, Denison University. THIEVES 
CARNIVAL, May. William Brasmer, di- 
rector. 

Oxford, Miami University. THE 
Lapy’s NOT FOR BuRNING. Nov. H. N. 
Abegglen, director. Mepea, Dec. Ron 
Kern, director. Two GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA, Mar. H. N. Abegglen, director. 
THE MAN WuHo TO DINNER, May. 
Ron Kern, director. 

Oxford, Western College for Women. 
Horet UNIverRSsE, Nov. HiGH GRounp, 
Mar. William Ireland Duncan, director. 
Young People’s Theatre: THe Guost 
or Mr. Penny, Oct. Rosin Hoop, Dec. 
SIMPLE SIMON, Apr. 


if 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown, Cedar Crest College. ANTI- 
GONE, May. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. MAN AND SUPERMAN, Oct. 
Mary Morris, director. ‘THE ‘TEMPEST, 
Dec. Henry Boettcher, director. ALL THE 
Kinc’s Men, Jan. Charles Werner 
Moore, director. THE SEA GuLL, Mar. 
Henry Boettcher, director. THE PLouGH 
AND THE Stars, Apr. Mary Morris, di- 
rector. 


TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. THE 
Country Girt. James Moll, director. 
Tue MiKapo (with the music depart- 
ment). Francis Hodge, producer. FINIAN’s 
Rarnsow. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
Dream. B. Iden Payne, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse Theatre: Two Dozen Rep 
Roses, Mar.-Apr. Vanick Galstaun, di- 
rector. PENELOPE, Apr.-June. Robert S. 
Gray, director. Showboat Theatre: 
BERNARDINE, Apr.-May. Kenneth Carr, 
director. THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 
May-June. Vanick Galstaun, director. 
University Playhouse: OTHELLo, Apr. 
Donal Harrington, director. 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

Catholic University. Henry IV (Part 
One), Oct.-Nov. ANTIGONE, Dec. Harvey, 
Feb. MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL, Mar. 

George Washington University. Our 
HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND Gay, Oct. 
SinG Out, Sweet LAND, Dec. THE Corn 
Is GREEN, Feb. Twe IMAGINARY INVALID, 
Apr. William Callahan, director. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 


Huntington, Marshall College. Lo anp 
Benoitp, Nov. Clayton Page, director. 
SUMMER AND SMOKE, Jan. Philip Caplan, 
director. THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, 
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Mar. Clayton Page, director. THE 
CoMeEpy OF Errors, May. Philip Caplan, 
director. 

Morgantown, University of West 
Virginia. BELL, BooK AND CANDLE. OUR 
Town. A MIpsUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 
Room Service. Sam Boyd, Jr., director. 


WISCONSIN 

Kenosha, Little Theatre. THe Cu- 
rious SAVAGE, Feb. Daniel Reed, direc- 
tor. 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. 
BELL, Book AND CANDLE, Oct. THE 
CHERRY ORCHARD, Dec. THE Happy 
Time, Mar. BItrersweet, Apr. THE 
AppiInc MACHINE, May. 

Milwaukee, The Milwaukee Players. 
THe Merry WIves OF WInpsor, Mar. 
ALLEGRO (with the Light Opera Co.), 
May. Municipal Children’s Theatre: 
Tom SAWYER’s TREASURE HUNT. SyLvIA. 
Tue Litrte CHIMNEY SWEEP, Mar. ANI- 
MAL Circus, May. Robert E. Freidel, 
supervisor. 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. Housk oF BERNARDA ALBA, Apr. 
David MacArthur, director. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Ronald H. Humphrey (1917-1953) 


Ronald H. Humphrey, who served as in- 
structor of speech and technical director of the 
Florida Players from September, 1952 to August 
1953, died August 15th. Mr. Humphrey was 
a graduate of Western Michigan College of 
Education and Columbia University. The 
program designed for a production of Our 
Town given at the University and dedicated 
to his memory states: 


In his own quiet unassuming way, he gained 
the respect and affection of his colleagues and 
of his students. His sincere belief in the theatre 
as an important social and cultural factor in 
campus life was always apparent in his con- 
tributions to our theatre program. . . . Our 
Town with its New England locale and its dedi- 
cation fo the simplicity and humility of the 
American spirit is a singularly appropriate play 
with which to remember Ronald Humphrey. 


Announcing .. . 


“AETA Production Problems for Town and Gown” 


The theme of 


AETA’S 1954 CONFERENCE 
August 29, 30, 31 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


For AETA’s first independent, summer conference an outstanding 
program has been planned to include speakers of national reputation 
on subjects of importance and interest to all members. Sectional meet- 
ings will present panel discussions of: 


* Problems of Dramatic Production in the College and University, the 
Community Theatre, the High School, and the Children’s Theatre. 


* The Relationship between Production and Curriculum in the Pro- 
fessional Program, the Graduate Program, the College Program, and 
the High School Program. 


* Architectural and Technical Developments on the National and 
International Theatre Scene. 


* Problems of the Playwright, the Designer, the Director, and the 
Actor in relation to the Proscenium Stage, the Arena Stage, and 
Television. 


* Aesthetics for the Theatre: The Relationship Between Means and 
Ends. 


* Problems of the Touring Company. 


* Problems of the Summer Theatre. 


These and other subjects of importance to Educational Theatre workers 
will be discussed at the 1954 Conference. 


Plan now to attend! 


Registration and housing information will be sent to 
all members in May. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Theatre Education 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


E. W. ZIEBARTH 

Chai 
Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

e@ Courses in all phases of theatre 

® Major season of seven plays 

®@ Children’s season of two plays 

® Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 

®@ Foreign language series of three 
plays 

e@ Summer season of four plays 

@ Student series of about fifteen 
full-length plays and sixty one 
acts 

e@ Touring productions: professional 
experience in winter repertory 
with two plays while high school 
assembly company is active in fall 
and spring. Credit plus liberal 
expense allowance. 


ment or Theatre— 


Theatre. 


* For information, write: 


1916 Robbins Place 


THE AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


* If you are seeking qualified applicants to fill a position in your Depart- 


The AETA Contact Placement Service has highly qualified ap- 
= registered for: Teachers of all aspects of Drama, Radio, 
elevision, and Speech; Directors; Designers; Technicians; Children’s 


It is a Service designed to put Employers who are trying to fill 
vacancies in contact with likely candidates. 


* If you want to register as an applicant for possible openings— 


The AETA Contact Placement Service is organized to bring your 
qualifications to the attention of potential employers. 


THE AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


MRS. JAMES MOLL, Chairman, 


Austin, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 7 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. | 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


9 36 courses 


in all fields of the theatre and in radio, moving 
pictures and television 


{ leading to 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees and the Certificate of 
Professional Proficiency in Dramatic Art 


Harry E. Davis ...... Technical Direction, Scenery, Lighting 

FOSTER Fitz-SIMONs .............. Acting, Directing, Dancing 


{ continuous practical experience 


in the productions of The Carolina Play- 
makers on campus and on tour 


| opportunities for employment 
during the summer months in 3 sym- 
phonic dramas: The Lost Colony, Unto 
These Hills and Horn in the West 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Department of 


SPEECH 
AND 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


DEGREES — A.B., M.A. and M.Ed. 


COURSES — Acting, Directing, Technical 
Practice, History of Theatre, Playwriting, 
Radio and Television. 

LABORATORY THEATRE — full! length 
and one act plays directed and acted by 
students in well equipped lab theatré. 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE ACTIVITIES — 
Four Major Productions each season. 
Recent productions include: PYGMALION 
by George Bernard Shaw, THE WING- 
LESS VICTORY by Maxwell Anderson, 
DARKNESS AT NOON by Sidney Kings- 
ley, HEDDA GABLER by Henrik Ibsen. 


Two Workshop Productions each season. 
Staged under faculty direction for be- 
ginning and less experienced students. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


Delaware, Ohio 


COURSES IN 
Speech 
Theatre 
Radio 


With Supporting Liberal 
Arts Courses Leading 
to A.B. and M.A. Degrees. 


For Further Information 
write to 


R. C. Hunter, Chairman 


NEW MEXICO 
A & M COLLEGE 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Courses in 
Acting, Directing, 
Stagecraft, Playwriting, 
Dramatic Literature, 
and Allied Courses 


Practical Experience 
in all Productions 


Assistantships Available 


For Information Write to: 
HERSHEL ZOHN, Director 
CORONADO PLAYMAKERS 


State College, New Mexico 
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RESERVED SEAT TICKETS 


L 


“We are indeed pleased with 
the quality of your work and 
the promptness in handling our 
order at rates which are the 
most reasonable we have been 
able to find.” 

John B. Kinker, Jr. 

The Virginia Players 

University of Virginia 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 


2132 HARBOR BOULEVARD COSTA MESA, CALIF. 


THEATRE IN BRITAIN 


is fully reported in 
“THE STAGE” 


A knowledge of Britain’s drama, both classical and modern, is es- 
sential to the student of English-speaking theatre. “THE STAGE” is 
the leading and most widely read theatrical newspaper in Britain. Pub- 
lished weekly for over seventy years, it offers to its readers 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


of the Legitimate Theatre, Repertory Companies, Opera, Ballet and 
Vaudeville and up-to-date reviews of all productions throughout the 


British Isles 
as well as : 
news, articles and pictures of theatrical interest. 


“THE STAGE” 


can be posted to you each week for a yearly 
subscription of $5.00 Surface Mail, $15.00 Air Mail. 


THE STAGE, 19/21, TAVISTOCK ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. Eng. 


Ask to see specimen sent to your college, or write to us for 
free copy, mentioning this advertisement. 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS NOW AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, back issues 


Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV 
Single issues of Vol. I—Vol. IV ...........2....... 1.00 
Single issues of Vol. V—Vol. VI ................... 1.25 
Dwrectory ALTA Member, 1959). 1.25 
AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development ............. 25 
The Educational Theatre in Adult Education ............ 1.00 


A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Colleges 


A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, 


Theory, and Technique of Acting .................. 1.00 
Dramatics in the Secondary School ...................... 1.00 
A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts 

Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics 

Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses ......... .25 
Directory of Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the 

Order from 


The AETA Executive Office, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


and 
AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
THEATRE AND ACADEMY 
July 6 to August 14 
For TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, ACTORS 
featuring 
FIVE SEMINARS 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYWRITING 
LAWRENCE LANGNER LINDSAY 
Director Theatre Guild Co-Author Life with Father, 
STAGE DIRECTION AND The Prescott Proposals, etc. 
ACTING TELEVISION AND RADIO 
Supervision of Supervision of 
SIDNEY KINGSLEY WORTHINGTON MINER 
Director and Author Producer at 
Detective Story, Dead End, etc. National Broadcasting Co. 
and 


COMMUNITY THEATRE PRACTICE 


Among others, the Seminar personnel will 
include the following distinguished artists: 


EVA LE GALLIENNE MARGARET WEBSTER 
CONSTANCE COLLIER MARY HUNTER 
THERESA HELBURN 
CHARLES RUSSELL ER 
of MARTIN MANULIS 
and Producer of “S » (CBS) 
“You Are There” (CBS) roaucer oO uspense ( 
KIRK BROWNING FRANK SCHAFFNER 
Director NBC Opera Series Director “Studio One” (CBS) 


IN ADDITION — ADVANCED COURSES BY THE 
ACADEMY STAFF 


VOICE AND DICTION STYLES OF ACTING 
REHEARSAL RADIO AND TELEVISION 
OBSERVATION MAKE UP 


Applicant may elect to take 
(1) All five Seminars 
(2) Three Seminars plus Academy Courses 
(3) Five Seminars plus Academy Courses 


For further information, address 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
245 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


tion, Television. 


© Summer theatre, June 7-July 16, 1954 


© Offers B.F.A., B.S., and M.F.A degrees in Acting, Costume, Dance, Direct- 
ing, Drama Education, Theatre History, Playwriting, Technical Produc- 


© Twenty Teaching Fellows and Student Assistants 


© 3 Theatres, 10 Productions, Faculty of 14 


Write to Loren WInsHiP, Chairman, Department of Drama, 


The University of Texas, Austin, Texas for information. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 

%& Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 
Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

¥% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Hugh W. Gillis, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


PUBLICATIONS ..... From..... DRAMATICS 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT 
by TALBOT PEARSON 


Contents: Theatre Background and History, What Makes a Play 
Great, Playwrights and Their Methods, Stage Designers and De- 
signs, The Director’s Place in the Theatre, The Actor on the Stage, 
Dramatic Criticism and the Men Who Write It. 

Price, $0.60 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING 


THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
by A. S. GILLETTE 


Contents: The Auditorium, Auditorium Seating Arrangement, The 
Balcony, Acoustics, The Forestage, The Orchestra Pit, The Pro- 
scenium Arch, The Stage, Stage Equipment, The Counterweight 
System, The Stage Floor, The Cyclorama, Dressing Rooms, The 
Scene Shop, Stage Lighting, The Control Board, Scenery, Stage 


Draperies. 
Price, $0.60 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION 
by SI MILLS 


Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, Settings 
for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, Television and 
Education, Television: Past, Present and Future. 

Price, $0.60 


PLAYERS OF TODAY 
by PAUL MYERS 


Contents: Three First Ladies, Actor-Managers, Married Teams, 
Musical Comedy Queens, Grand Gals, Up and Coming, Child Stars, 


Specialists. 
Price, $0.60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-seven additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Ix 


FINE BOOKS 


THE THEATRE 


AND 
RELATED ARTS 


Recent catalogue now being 


distributed. Copy on request. 


Want Lists are Solicited 


LEE FREESON 


P. O. Box 922 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 
Lamp Coloring 
for Electric Bulbs. 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


GOODMAN 


MEMOBIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING TV 
- COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
© Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 

Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 

Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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“Hits” in Your Field 
from McGraw-Hill 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND COMMUNITY 
By JENNIE WAUGH CALLAHAN, Hunter College, 339 pages, $4.75. 


Here is a fact-packed handbook picturing the growth of educational tele- 
vision in communities throughout the country where local and state 
leaders have joined forces with educators in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities to develop this new medium. The text covers the history of 
television, the people who are fashioning its techniques, the varied script 
forms, and hundreds of program ideas. 


FACE THE FOOTLIGHTS: A Practical Guide to Acting 
By E. B. Cotvan. 318 pages, $5.00. 


Emphasizes acting not as a “gift” but as a practical science, with sound 
fundamentals that may be learned by anyone through careful study and 
practice. Divides acting into mental, physical, and emotional elements 
and gives full instructions under each, including illustrations and 
exercises to aid the use of the hands, eyes, and body movements. 


By CErcILe DE BANKE. 325 pages. $6.00. 


‘Concise and readable, and yet provided with extensive bibliographical 
material, this book presents the development of the Shakespearean 
stage. Fully comprehensive, the volume covers the architecture of 
the stage, actors and acting, costumes, and music and dance. Bibliograph- 
ical material is divided into sections and placed at the end of each topic, 
making reference simple and available. 


COLOR FUNDAMENTALS. With 100 Color Schemes 


By MaiTLaAnp Graves. The Art School, Pratt Institute. 203 pages, 
$10.00. 


‘This distinctive work helps the reader to formulate a comprehensive, 
integrated color concept that will enable him to organize color more 
intelligently and effectively. The book provides this color concept by 
explaining and illustrating the five principal aspects of color and their 
interrelationships: physical, physiological, psychological and aesthetic. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Send for 
copies on 
approval 


330 West 42nd Street bd New York 36, N. Y. 
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MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 

@ Host to the American Educational Theatre Association Convention, Au- 
gust 29-31, and the National Childrens Theatre Conference and Workshop, 
August 23-28. 

e@ Complete curriculum in Theatre and Television leading to B.A., M.A., 
and Ed.D. degrees. 

e@ Excellent facilities, including Three Theatres, Radio Studios, and Tele- 
vision Studios. Broadcasting and telecasting over WKAR-AM, -FM, and 

e A select faculty for all phases of Theatre and Television. 

e@ Summer Sessions—June 22 to July 30 and June 22 to August 20. 

@ Childrens Theatre Institute—August 2 to 20, with Frank M. Whiting, 
a Jed H. Davis, M.A., Winifred Ward, M.A., and Margaret Paton, 


@ Television Workshop—August 2 to 20, with Armand L. Hunter, Ph.D., 
Robert P. Crawford, Ph.D., and others. 

@ High School Speech ‘Institute—June 28 to July 23, with J. D. Davis, Betty 
Girling, Bea Olmstead, Leitha Perkins, Margaret aton, and Fred 


Alexander. 
address 


Dr. Witson B. Head 
Department of Speech, Dramatics, and Radio Education 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Texas Christian Complete Your Files of the 
University EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS JOURNAL 
DIVISION OF THEATRE 
BA-BFA-MA-MFA Four issues, 1953 ..... $4.00 
9 Four issues, 1952 ..... 2.00 
Five Major 
Four issues, 195] ..... 2.00 
Opera Workshop-Ballet 
Radio-TV Workshop Four issues, 1950 ..... 2.00 
Two issues, 1949 ...... 1.00 
Production Program Single issues ......... 1.00 
New, air-conditioned 
Little Theatre Send remittance to 
° AETA Executive Office 
For Information write: The University of Texas 
T. SmitH Dean 


Fort Worth 9, Texas 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


The 1954 Summer Sessions 


The Regular Session: June 18—August 10 
The Six-Week Session: June 18—July 31 


%* Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


% Specialized degree programs in Theatre and Drama or in Theatre inte- 
grated with other areas in Speech—Interpretation, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Public Speaking, Speech Education, Speech Correction and 
Audiology. 


* University Theatre Productions: Phaedra; The Imaginary Invalid; either 
Biography or Six Characters in Search of an Author; and an Experi- 
ment in Creative Dramatics. 


% Symposium in Acting: a unique course in acting, giving graduate credit 
and featuring reputable professional actors in coaching, conferences, 
and class demonstrations. We are proud to announce, with as great 
certainty as is possible this early, that Beth Merrill and Bill Butler 
will join us again and that Lee Strasberg will be with us this summer 
for the first time. 


% A New Course in Directing: especially designed for directors of school 
and community theatres. To be taught by Lee Mitchell. 


% A New Course in Creative Dramatics: especially for teachers of dra- 
matics; includes demonstrations and practice with children’s classes, 
culminating in a production under the auspices of the University 
Theatre. To be taught by Rita Criste. 


* Courses for teachers, with opportunities for practice teaching and observa- 
tion in the Theatre Section of The National High School Institute 
in Speech. 


A friendly campus on the shores of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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m DEPARTMENT OF @ 


DR 1C ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B.A.; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
CLASSES IN 


B DIRECTING 
BACTING 
SSTAGE DESIGN 
BTELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE 


..- JUST OFF THE PRESS... 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


By CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


Foreword by Maurice Gnesin 


Written in autobiographical form, and characteristically sub-titled “What the 
Children Taught Me,” this book is not divided neatly and patly into definitive chap- 
ters. As Mrs. Chorpenning says—“Things just do not happen in chronological 
order.” Everything is inseparably linked and intertwined and interdependent, and 
the gathered wisdom of the years flows from page to page in her inimitable narrative 
style. 
Nevertheless, this book delves deeply into the following subjects, gay and 
meaningful with anecdote, and embellished with pictures. 


How The Children Taught Me 
Child Audience Analysis 


How I Used What The Children Taught Me 
Writing for Children’s Theatre, involving directing acting, staging 


$3.50 a copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN, 1953 
The Male Animal by Thurber & Nugent, directed by Robert Loper 
Lady Windermere’s Fan by Oscar Wilde, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


WINTER, 1954 
The Climate of Eden by Moss Hart, directed by Wendell Cole 
The Tempest by William Shakespeare, directed by Norman Philbrick 


SPRING, 1954 
The Play’s the Thing by Ferenc Molnar, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Iphigenia in Tauris by Euripides, directed by Robert Loper 


SUMMER, 1954 


You Never Can Tell by George Bernard Shaw, directed by F. Cowles 
Strickland 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions as Artists-in-Residence: 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Miton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda 
Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, Patrick Wymark. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper Acting and Directing 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 
F. CURTIS CANFIELD, Chairman-elect 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
ELDON ELDER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Theatre Management EDWARD C. COLE 
Television EDWARD B. ROBERTS 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


DEGREES |. 
Master of Arts ss Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor-@ ‘Beience Master of Science Doctor of Science 


Courses” be Punic SPEAKING AND Carmcim: Fundamentals of 
Speaking, Public Speaking, Discussion, Conference and the Open 
Forum, Theety Practice of Argumentation, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced 
Public Speakiag ( courses), Contemporary Public Addrem, History of Public Address 
@ courses), Studies in Argumentation and Discussion, Cigssical and Medieval Rhetor- 
‘Theory, Renaissance and Modern Rhetorical Thoowy, Seminar in Public Address 
courses Introduction to Dramati¢ Interpretation, Shakespearean 
Study of Characterization in Modern Brama, Interpretation of Mod- 
ern of Oral Reading Twearsr: Appreciation, History of 
the Theater, Blements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals 
__ of Dingeting, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, 
Stage Scene Design, Direc and Producing, Costuming and Costume His- 
Community Theater, Studies in Theater History (2 courses), Period 
ction of Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatics Rapio aNp TxELE- 
seal Intruduction to ergs Radio Speaking, Radio News and Special Events, 
Radio Dramatics, Direction of Radio Programs, Stage and Radio Diction, Writing for 
Radio, “Felevisiog Techniques, Radio Workshap, Radio and Television Program 
Policies, ia Radio and Television @ Sprecn Science: Introduction to the 
Scientific Staty Of Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to vb esa General Phonetics, 
Science of ¢ rovement, Principles of Comection, Dynamic Phonetics, 
Individuad ces, Development of Speech ificity, Study of Speech Disorders, 
Diagnosis, Hearing and Audiometry,, Rehabiliation, Pho- 
of Speech, Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy. and Function of the Vocal 
Gkatistical Techniques in Science, in Research Methods in 
Practicum in Spéech mye in Diagnosis of Speech 
Practicum eating Research ant Th Of Hearing, Seminar in Pho- 
Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminge in. Voice Science, Systematics 
Internship in Seminar in Experimental 
Pepasocy: Speech Correction, Practice 


in regular session 

th fom ormances each; twenty- 

four student-directed one-act ‘session. CozrEc- 

TION—an forty-five room speech full time year round with 

stall of National Speech Improvement Camp With siaft of 33 @ Rapio—fully 
equipped with daily broadcasts over commercial @ DEBATE AND 

contests in <lebate and’ oratory... 


Suminer Session—june 
Semester, 1954-1955-—September 20-1 


Semester, 1955— 
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